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FORTALE 




ORELIGGENDE English Prepositions er et fors0g pa 
systematisering af et aemne, som naermest egner sig 
for lexikalsk behandling. Her er i altnindelighed ikke lagt 
an pa at meddele ejendommelige enkelt-anvendelser af 
engelske praepositioner, uden hvor disse brugsmader 
kan indgd som illustration til en sammenfattende 
regel; men selv med denne indskraenkning rummer bogen 
mange praktiske oplysninger. 

Oprindelig havde det vaeret hensigten at lade naervae- 
rende bog optraede som I. (almindelige) del af en engelsk 
praepositionslaere, hvoraf II. del skulde behandle detaljer. 
0nsket om at sysselsaette sig med andre sider af engelsk 
filologi vil dog maske umuliggore Forfatteren at udf0re 
den oprindelige plan. 

Ved konstateringen af engelsk sprogbrug har jeg fact 
hjaelp af mange indfodte, saerlig ma nsevnes Miss Eleanor 
Bradley, Oxford. 

For Tyskens vedkommende skylder jeg Overlaerer, Dr. 
Kiigler, Berlin, tak. ' 

En del af de engelske exempler stammer fra Oxforder- 
ordbogen. 

Registeret er udarbejdet af min datter, Frk. Gerda 
B0gholm. 

Birkerod, 20. Januar 1920. 

N. Boghohn. 
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ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS. 



Stress. 



PREPOSITIONS are, as a rule, unstressed. Conse- 
quently, they generally appear in reduced sound- forms: 
e. g. [hi lukt 9t me>bl], the full form being [at]. 
To this rule there are several exceptions: 

(a) Preps, with a strongly marked local meaning are 
stressed: behind the wall [bi'haind fia wal]. The same is 
the case where we have a figurative use of the physical 
notion: she is under age; 

(b) For the sake of contrast preps, may receive extra- 
stress: [hi -stud 'bai Sa da", n3,t, 'in Sa da-'we']; 

(c) Thirdly, when placed after its noun, the prep, is 
stressed and has a fuller sound-form: 

[its me'd 3V silva], but [wats it me'd 'av?]; [hi went ta 
hiz sista], but [hu- did i go" 'tu'?]. 

In cases like these we speak of postpositions (which 
have adverbial stressing) rather than prepositions. 

The difference in pronunciation between prepo- 
sitions and postpositions is in some cases still 
more considerable: 

Withal is the emphatic form of 'with' and occurs, in 
Shakespeare, only at the end of the sentence: Such a 
fellow is not to be talk'd withal (M. for M. V. i. 347). 

In modern English the word survives as a noun: the 
wherewithal. 

It is possible to see the fuller form of the postpositions 
in such Middle-English doublets as: mide, onne, offe beside 
mid, on, off. 

N. Begholm, I 



In the Ancren Riwle mide is the stressed parallel of 
mid\ it occurs in the following cases: 

Wrenches Pet he us mide asailed \ rihtwisnesse pet no 
recuse nis mide \ euerich Urn pet he haueb mide isuneged \ 
limes pet tu hauest mide isuneged \ ping pet me mide uare6 
I uorte bicleopien pe mide \ ttorte schilden us per mtde \ 
uorte smurien mide ure Louerd \ uorte smurien mide ; 
lomen uor to filien mide pe heorte \ uorte wowen hire 
mide \ purses uorte ureonden ou mide \ alle pe wunden '^et 
heo is mide iwunded \ scheld to werien ham mide \ E's sune 
pat heo sunegede mide \ trufles pet he bitrufle5 monie men 
mide \ uorte ueiren mide Pe soule \ peo pet he ou mide 
beateb \ alle peo ilke uondunges pet we beoi ibeaten mide \ 
cos pet he ou mide cussed \ horn pet he asneseb mide alle 
peo pet . . \ pet we schulen areimen us mide \ vor te acwiten 
pe m.ide. 

Moreover, permide is very usual. 

Mid is found hundreds of times before its noun. 

The following instances (Hkewise taken from the Ancren 
Riwle) militate against our rule: 

Put him preon in eien p he mid vikeleS \ pe gerden pet 
he haued ou m-id ibrosschen \ pet he mid wrastleb. 

Besides, the strong form: mide is found three times 
before its noun^). 

In the Owl & Nightingale mide as a prep, occurs 
only once, and then after its noun: pat he mijjte heom Home 
be mide. In verse 1 36 of the same poem one of the manu- 
scripts has mid as an adverb; but the rhythm requires the 
fuller form and the other manuscript has myde: par he and 
oper mid grow e (for: tnide growe). 

Other Mi-ddle English examples are: 

And hwat pa clddes bitacneS pe pe rapes were mide 



^) The fact that mide in the Ancren Riwle appears as a 
preposition, is due to a re-stressing of the preposition; exactly 
the same phenomenon is observable in such a prep, as through, 
pronounced [pru] or [pru']. 



bewunden \ anon swa he lai hire mide \ Alle his cnihtes pe 
mide heom weoren (from Lagamon). 

In Modern Dutch we find the same distinction between 
mede and met: 

Is zij mede gekomen \ in gesprekken met anderen \ het 
dier kon niet verder mede \ doet zich mede een prachtige 
aanblik voor \ dat hurt vriend mede ging (cf. Dutch: toe: tot). 

In Old High German and Old Saxon miti, mit\ 
midi, mid are interchangeable. 

Historically the (?-forms seem to be old adverbs and as 
such full-stressed words. 

In Old English we still see the adverbial character of 
such a word as ymbe. In later Old English, however, 
ymbe is frequently used as a preposition: se deofol is cefre 
ymbe yfel. 

The association of longer form and stronger stress is obser- 
vable in Gothic anda : and \ /aura : faur. 

The preference of the longer form for adverbial use is 
seen in : 

Old High German ana (adv.), whereas the prep, is ana 
or an. Ohg. widar is prep, or adv., widari adv. Mhg. wider 
is only used as prep., the advs. are wider and widere. 

Inne (corresponding to Old English: innan, either adv. 
or prep.) occurs in the Ormulum as a postposition: 

to patt tun patt he wass inne v. 3291 ; similarly v. 3473, 
3506, 3527, 3530, 3SSI, 363s, 3653. 

On the other hand, we find: inn his kirrke Orm. v. 

3533; 3567. 

Handling Synne has: in maummetry he leued ynne. 

Rob. of Gloucester (Chron.) has our inne v. 1125, 
1547, 2486, 2866, 3034, 3309, 3670, 3699, 3756, 4809 
etc. Before a noun he has in. The adv. is inne; in is, 
however, used to express motion. 

Onne as a postposition: patt nahht patt Crist was 
borenn onne Orm. v. 3753, 4347, 4571. In other cases 
regulai'ly: 07i. 



Similarly we find offe in: ^att Crist wass bnrenn offe 
{Orm. V. 4097; 5371; S603). 

While Old English used fore and for indiscriminately, 
Modern English gives a decided preference to fore as an 
adv., as may be seen, for instance, in therefor [8as '' fa"'], 
as compared with therefore ['dae-'fa-']. Therefor only occurs 
in formal language : The love I had therefor = for it. 

In John Mandeville (XIV. century) can still be traced 
the old difference between prepositional and postpositional 
forms e. g.: The Welle, of the whiche Holy Writt speketk 
offe I ne in the Hows that it is inne \ the Pyleer, that oure 
Lord was scourged atte (I). 

The proper, unemphatic form of the modern preposition: 
by would be [bi], not [bai]. In O. E. we have: be him 
lifgendum = during his lifetime; bi pmre ea siglan = sail 
past the river. Through confusion with the adverb O. E. 
also has bl as a prepositional form. 

Modern Scotch keeps up the old distinction: be is the 
ordinary form of the prep.; by is the form of the adv. or 
of the stressed prep. 

In Modern English we still have [bi] in: beside = by 
the side of. 

By the way is sometimes pronounced [bi 63 'we']. 

Want of stress accounts for the voiced consonant 
[5] in mod. with; the corresponding unvoiced consonant 
occurs in the mod. adv. forthwith [fa-'p'wip] or [fa-'p'wid]. 

Unstressed preps, are liable to lose final con- 
sonants: 

Of in the reduced form '^' is found from about 1300. 
One of the manuscripts of Cursor Mundi (C) has: 

Greece and troy the Strang strijf (v. 5), 
while the other MSS have of. 

On the whole 'o' is a favourite form in C, in contrast 
to ^of in the other MSS of the said poem. 

Modern dialects and vulgar speech retain the clipped 
form. In his Northern Farmer Tennyson writes: 
thoort newt o'a 7ioorse (you are no nurse). 
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Written language still has 'o' in several traditional 
phrases : 

two o clock; will o' the wisp, etc. 

Formerly 'o^) was written still more extensively e. g. 
tnan o' war; the colloquial pronunciation often omits the 
[v]; cf. Danish sailors' pi'onunciation: [manuar]. 

Although, Isle of Wight is the correct spelling, the pro- 
nunciation lags behind as [ail a wait]. 

In Middle English the unaccented o sank into the indi- 
stinct vowel [a], written 'a', e. g. by VIII a clocke. 

In Shakespeare we find: take your leave a th king (All's 
Well II. 4. 49), time out a mind (Romeo I. 4. 69). 

In dialectal and American English this [a] still lives in 
'■kinder : he kinder told m^ = he kind of (i. e. as it were, 
so to speak) told me. 

The fl-form is still kept in adown, which is the modern 
counterpart of oe. of dune i. e. off the hill. Adown is a 
poetic variant of the aphetized down. The influence of 
"■of {=■ off, from) survives in the sense of motion, still 
attached to the word. 

Similarly akin is originally 'of kin'. 

Afar, which now is a poetic synonymn of 'far, far off', 
is only traceable to XII. century in the form: of feor; 
while the oe. word was feorran. 

The weak 'a' may represent four other preps, besides 
'oP, namely at and on, moreover oe. ob and French en. 

The worn-down form of at is to be found in expres- 
sions like forth a doors \ out a doors which were common 
in the XVI. and XVII. centuries. 

Chaucer has: Out at dores stirten they anon. 

Possibly at may be traced in mod. run atilt. 



^) Of course 'o' and 'a' may represent the same stage of 
phonetic decay. Through the reduction of on and of to 'o' 
we find a good deal of confusion in the expanded forms in 
earlier English. 
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More commonly 'o ('a') is the representative of an 
older on. 

Before and after 1200 '^«' often lost its consonant be- 
fore another consonant. 

In Old English itself the shortened form occurs in com- 
pounds, such as abufan, abuian. 

In the Ormulum the K-less form is quite usual: 

o ^e boc (v. 1827) I o whillke wise (v. 1981) | her o life 
(v. 1986). 

The n of 'upon' is sometimes dropped too: 

sorke upo sorhe (Hali Meidenhead) | Forr all-in hellpe 
and all ^in hald Iss uppo Goddess are (Orm. v. SO27). 

But '■upo' is not by far of the same importance for the 
later history of English as '■o has been. 

In Shakespeare expressions like o' my life are common. 
In the dramatists of the XVII. and XVIII. centuries we 
often come across phrases like 0' my conscience. 

In traditional combinations it is still to be met with e, g. 
twice 0' Sundays. 

This '<7' survives in many cases in the form of '«'. 

Abed (in Shakespeare still written as two words: 
being a bed All's Well V. 3. 328) is from oe. on bedde. 

Aback is oe. on -f- bcec. In nowadays English the shorter 
form back has taken the place of aback., which is con- 
fined chiefly to nautical language: heave aback. He was 
taken aback ■= he was surprised, represents a figurative use 
of a nautical term. 

We have the same a in: afoot (written as two words 
till XVII. century), ashore, astride, etc. 

Further, we find the same word in locutions like twice 
a year and in verbal constructions such as go a hunting, 
which now are rather unusual in colloquial, educated 
language (apart from the stereotyped phrase: land goes 
a-begging). 

Finally, a has developed luxuriantly in expressions 
like: 

a-wheel, a-stare, a-tremble, aswarm etc., beside which 



we also find the expanded form as in with all her limbs 
on tremble (Keats)*). 

The oe. prefix od -\- ])a/ lived in early Middle English: 
a^el, e. g.: Ic wille liggen a pet ic beo ealdre. 

In modern agog survives the French prep, en {en 
gogues). 

In often lost its final consonant in early ME. 

In the Ormulum '?' is the regular form before conso- 
nants (except h), in other cases Hti is used. 

In early southern texts a similar tendency, though not 
so pronounced, is observable. On the whole, those texts 
prefer 'f before pronominal words, as i pe^ i pis, i pat. 

Shakespeare's usage is comformable to that of the 
early southern texts: 

he has e. g. i' faith, i' fecks. 

The shortened form is particularly common before the: 
all hearts i 'ih state (Tempest). 

As an archaism i' faith may still be found : A final 
glass for me, though: cool, i' faith (Browning: Bishop 
Blougram)^). 

Sometimes even the vowel is dropped, as in: 'Deed, 
and she will (Thackeray); 'Faith, we began upon all 
sorts of talk (Browning: Bishop Blougram). (cf. p. 9.). 

On the whole, i has not been nearly so extensively 
used as o. 

Whilst the early southern occurrence of 'i' rendered 
native development probable, the loss of 'm in fro seems 
to be of Scandinavian origin. The word has. been first 
recorded in the Ormulum: 

Fra piss daj^T^ pu shallt ben dumb. 



*) A wrong sort of expansion (as if from 'at') is seen in 
at gaze, an old technical form of hunting agaze, now often 
used figuratively ^ be in a state of expectancy. John Keats 
has many imitations of this phrase, e. 'g. be at pounce. 

^) The word 'handicap' may have originated in the phrase 
'hand in the cap' (N. E. D). 



In ME. fro is usual in Northern texts. In Chaucer 
from is the usual forn:a.^) 

In Shakespeare the prep. /r<7 is found only twice: 

That coap'st with death himselfe, to scape fro it 
(Romeo IV. i. 75); the quarto-reading is from. 

Why did you throw your wedded Lady fro you (Cym- 
beline V. 5. 262). 

In Bacon fro (prep.) is only to be found once. 

In Modern English the word is decidedly Scottish: 
frae [frse-]. As a Scotticism Wordsworth used it in 
Yarrow Unvisited: Fair hangs the apple frae the rock. 

(In nowadays Standard English fro is an adv., as 
in to and fro, the prepositional form of which is to and 
fro from). ^) 

th is lost in with in modern dialects wi 'eathen gods 
(quoted Hugh Walker: Victorian Lit. 289). 

Loss of an internal consonant is exemplified in '■o'er' . 
The form has been recorded from XVI. century. It is 
common in Shakespeare. , Apart from vulgar language, 
o'er is now poetic or rhetorical. 

Loss of vowels in mod. prepositions is not veiy 
frequent. Mid = amid is a neology of Scott's: 

Mid thunder, dint and flashing levin (Mar m ion). 

It is only used in poetry. 

Pon = upon is decidedly vulgar: 'pon my soul. 

Bout is an old aphetized form. Its first recorded occur- 
rence is in the middleenglish poem Genesis and Exodus: 

^or buten Noe long swing he dreT^. 

It is not in Shakespeare. 

When the word is used nowadays, it is dialectal or archaic. 

cept for except is slang. 

Bove is used by Shakespeare and Spenser: bove the 
wanes (Tempest). There is, however, a gap in time 

^) fro occurs in The Prologue to The Canterbury Tales : 
fro the time. 

^) As an archaism Byron has ^withouten end' (Childe Ha- 
rold I. 30). 



between the earlier original form and its modern poetic 
counterpart : a point 'bove which did tower . . . 

cross as a prep, came into use somewhere about the 
middle of XVI. century. Shakespeare has the word twice, 
, in his earlier works. Nowadays the word is dialectal or 
poetic. It survives in the compound: cross-country. 

fore has often been written fore and looked upon' as 
an abbreviation of before. / 

gainst was usual in Elizabethan English. 

mong which now (since about XVI. century) only is 
to be met with in poetry, was formerly used more exten- 
sively. Its first appearance is in the Ormulum. 

Round as a prep, does not go further back than the 
Elizabethan period. The fuller form around itself is some- 
what rare before 1600. 

Neath is dialectal and poetic for aneath; first recorded 
from 1787. 

tween for between occurs as early as Cursor Mundi; 
it is a poetic form. Tween is still common in nautical 
language: tween-decks. 

A final vowel was often dropped in earlier English 
in to. Chaucer has: And his coming unwist is f every 
wight (Troilus and Criseyde) | {whom (Milton: Comus). 

by lost its vowel in oe. butan, contraction for beutan. 

The older forms of Good-bye point to loss of the 
vowel of the prep. e. g. Good b'w'ye (common in XVIII. 
century). 

Sometimes the whole of the prep, is lost: Mass! I 
had forgot (Kingsley); it is now dialectal | I'd rather be 
in old Johns chimney-corner, faith (Dickens). 

Similarly we have spite of side by side with in 
spite of; the former is a hundred years later than the 
latter form. 

Deed for in deed is chiefly used in Scotland; but it 
is also found in Irish: Deed, then, and you'll no (G. Bir- 
mingham: Iron of the North). 
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Reinforcements: 

No other grammatical group has received reinforcements 
to the same extent as the preps..: 

(i) Adverbs have taken over prepositional functions: 

before is from be -\- foran adv. ; originally foran w^as 
forana, meaning from the front. There are numerous in- 
stances of this change of function. 

(2) Composite prepositional phrases have taken the 
place of single words: 

before in its purely local meaning has, in spoken Eng- 
lish, been replaced by in front of: he walked in front 
of his sister; beside in a non-figurative sense is not nearly 
so common as by the side of. 

(3) Adverbs have been added to preps.: 

unto from on -\- to\ until from on -\- till. With preps, 
of extension in space or time, all gives completeness, as 
all round, over etc. ^) 

(4) Within having been weakened in sense, inside took 
its place in the local signification. 

(5) Repetition of words of similai meaning is found in 
over and above. 



^) Similar phenomena are found in other languages. In Greek, 
for instance, occur e'are kni, axQi «V, f^sxQi sJii; Danish: It^e 
til, indtil, etc. German : bis zu, bis an ; French jusqu' ti, de par 
(cf. Nyrop: Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise 
III. 302). 



POSITION OF THE 'PREPOSITION'. 



THE etymology of Latin 'pr;epositio', Greek ngo'&eaig, 
oe. 'foresetnes' points to a position before tiie regimen. 
And in modern languages that is, doubtless, the regular 
word-order. That has, however, not always been the case. 

Delbriick (Syntax p. 653) says: Die Stellung der Pra- 
position zu ihrem Kasus lasst sich im Altindischen nur in 
der Prosa auf eine feste Formel bringen: die Praposition 
steht nach dem Kasus, nur a (bis) und purd (vor) stehen 
vor ihm. In der Poesie steht die Praposition oft voran. In 
wie weit bei der Voranstellung der Prap. metrische Griinde 
entscheidend waren, muss dahingestellt bleiben. 

Greek, on the other hand, prefers 'prepositions' to 
'postpositions'. So does Latin. 

Umbrian seems divided in its usage: 

popluper (^ pro populo), totaper (pro civitate): pre tierir 
(ante portam), perum. delom mallom (without malice pre- 
pense). 

In Latin we find such a word as '■cum' in certain cases 
placed after its regimen: mecuni, vobiscum, etc., its ordinary 
position being, however, before its case. 

The principle of postposition has been turned into more 
practical use by some Germanic tongues: 

(i) Sometimes the postposition takes on a figurative 
meaning. 

Danish: Der var et andet liter (sri stridspunkt Cole- 
ridge og Wordsworth imellem \ jeg kan godt vcere del 
foruden (= I can do without it) | ga forbi en has a purely 
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local sense; gd en forbi is figurative (gd ens ncese forbi)\ 
gd imod en, but: dommen gik ham imod \ tale til en, 
but: tale en til, e. g. : han talte ham alvorligt til \ det 
horer til ham, but: det herer ham til at gore det \ gd efter 
en = follow ; gd en efter = investigate into his doings. 

English: pass by one is similarly distinguishable from 
pass one by, which latter means: disregard. The former 
expression may, however, also mean sth. done slightingly. 
When the object is a sb., it usually comes after by\ — 
however : he passed by his eldest soil. Pass over is construed 
in the same way: Peel having once more passed him over. 

Round in its literal sense is a preposition, but in a figura- 
tive application it follows its regimen: promise one the clock 
round \ he slept the clock round. 

On the whole, this group (i) is very meagrely repre- 
sented in English. The last two instances mentioned might 
find their place in 

(2): Cases where postposition gives to the prep, a more 
emphatic sense. 

Danish: Landet over means throughout the country ; 
similarly landet igennem is equal to all over the country, 
but he travelled gennem landet would simply mean : he 
crossed the country. 

Mod. Dutch shows the same phenomenon in: Zij 
gingen snel de zalen door. 

Mod. German has: Selinde wandelte den langen Garten 
durch. 

English 'ovef is often placed after its object, particu- 
larly when this is preceded by such a word as all: 

Burns: That man to m.an, the war Id o'er, Shall bro- 
thers be for a' that. \ you may search London over (= from 
end to end) before you find another like it \ cf over in the 
temporal use: he sings at his work the whole day over. 

Through may be placed after a sb., especially when 
this is qualified by all: It will be like this all the night 
through I the broad leaves drummed the night through 
under the big drops (Kipling: Many Inventions). 
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Probably Wordsworth used postposition for the sake 
of emphasis in: 

O^er hilly path, and ope?i strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough (Yarrow Unvisited). 

The mere fact that no regimen follows is no clear indi- 
cation of the nature of such particles as: in, after, etc., any 
more than mere position before a noun constitutes about a 
prep, in: he came about seven o'clock^). 

It all depends on whether the speaker, in his own mind, 
refers the word in question closely to a noun or not. 

In a flexional language the character of such doubtful 
words is more evident. We find, however, the same uncer- 
tainty as in modern languages as to the dividing line between 
preps, and adverbs, e. g. in Greek: 

eoTt de fj ;fc5pa fj ex Aaxsdai/isvog etg 'OXvfjuniav noQsvovzai 
c&? eiKoai axddioi and zov iv 'O^vfjmia Ieqov (Xenophon) ; 
but: ajxcpl rovg sixoai. I take d>g above to be the same as 
the one we find in : elaisvai &g xiva. 

(3) Sentences ending with preps, were extremely rare 
in OE. The typical oe. word-order is seen in: 

Drihtnes ys eor5e and eall pcet keo mid gefyld is ; 

Middle English has: pet ilke uniseli glle J^et ich of 
seide, beside: sumine gostliche monne p^t ^e beop triisti 
uppen (both instances from Ancren Riwle). The rivalry be- 
tween the two constructions has continued up to our own 



•') A sentence like: he sings the whole day over might, of 
course, be construed as ending with an adv. Probably linguistic 
feeling is uncertain in such cases. The ordinary phrase is: 
coming troubles cast their shadows before, but some speakers, 
under the impression of the prepositional character of the last 
word, say: the shadow which coming trouble sometimes casts 
before it. O's face took on it a tinge of grimness is found be- 
side: took on a tinge. Similarly me. Hys clothys on hym he 
dyde beside: he dyde on (later: doti). 

Through the suppression of its object considering may be- 
come adverbial: / am surprised to see you looking so well 
considering. 
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days. Grammarians have, however, been waging an unsuc- 
cessful war on the end-position of preps, ever since XVIII. 
century. In an article in The Literary Supplement of the 
Times for May 8* 19 19 on the decay of modern syntax, 
the writer says: "One of the few rules of composition that 
still command assent forbids a sentence to end with a prepo- 
sition." Spoken English and, to a large extent, written, too, 
prefer end-position of the preposition where the antecedent 
is a relative or interrogative pronom: the woman he threw 
the ball after is more colloquial than the woman after 
whom he threw the ball; perspective which I had now got 
too conceited to folloiv the rules of is more colloquial than : 
the rules of which. 

Even in the case of compound-preps, postposition is 
usual, e. g. The man he walked in front of. 

If the relative is left out, only postposition is admis- 
sible: the lady he was in love with. 

In the passive only postposition can be used: He was 
operated on \ she was much run after. 

Some preps, can, however, never be put at the 
end of the sentence: 

economic conditions amid which he is born and develops, 
it would be quite impossible in colloquial or in literary 
language to use postposition here. 

Among, as well as amid must always precede the 
relative. 

— wards is always put after its noun, e. g. the quite 
colloquial phrases: Romewards \ homewards (homeward is 
not so usual). 

(4) Modern poetry sometimes preserves postpositional 
word-order. Postposition was frequent in oe. poetry, and 
not uncommon in oe. prose: B. was breme Scedelandum 
in (Beowulf) | Eadmund cyning him wip feaht (Chronicle). 

M. E. reflects the same state of things : 

he liire to seide (Layamon), another MS reads: he to 
hire seide | he la^elich him lokede on (ibd.) I never was 
thcr no word hem bitwene (Chaucer). Exigencies of 
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rhyme account for end-posision in the following Shake- 
spearean instances: 

(No din but snores the house about (Pericles III. Gower's 
Speech; rhyme-word: rout)) | go the fools among (Lear I. 4. 
194: sung) I (And mine [sc. fountains] I pour your ocean 
all among (Complaint 256: belong)) | Submissive fall his 
princely feet before (Love's Labour IV. 1.93: roar) | Her 
lily hand her rosy cheek lies under (Lucrece 386: sunder) | 
that barefoot plod I the cold ground upon (All's Well III. 4. 6: 
gone). For rhythmic reasons the prep, may be transposed : 

Yet, God before^ tell him we will cotne on (Henry V, 
3. 6. 165) I pray you, hasten Your generals after (Antony 
& CI. II. 4. 2) ; It stands your grace upon to do him right 
(Rich. II. II. 3. 138).^) 

I know of only one case of postposition in Shakespearian 
prose. 

It occurs in Launcelot's speech (Merchant of Venice 
II. 2. 18): my father did something smack, something grow 
to, which Schmidt explains: he was like burnt milk 
growing to the pot and tasting disagreeably. Apart from 
other considerations, this sentence of Launcelot's does not 
carry great weight, as he is an indifferent speaker^). 

On the whole, we find that Shakespeare, except for 
exigencies of rhyme or rhythm, decidedly prefers preposi- 
tions to postpositions. — The usage we found established 
in Shakespeare corresponds to the present state of 
things: postposition is found in poetry under the influence 
of rhyme or rhythm : 

the vales among (Coleridge Works I. 82: song); 



') Stand one upon (found 4 times in Shak.) may be a dia- 
lectal phrase. It is still heard in Cheshire: //// stand 'em 
upon to be moor careful another time. Further, Holinshed 
has it stoode them uppon. As late as Locke, the N. E. D. 
has traced the phrase in Standard English. (Cf. Vanbrugh: 
He laid us on with a great guarterstaff.) 

^) Macbeth III. 4. 14: Tis better thee without than he within 
does not count either, by reason of its ambiguity. 
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And as the boat-head wound along. 
The willowy hills and fields among (Tennyson). 
Requirements of rhythm account for inverted word- 
order in Byron's But these between a silver streamlet glides 
(Childe Harold). 

(5) If the regimen is emphasized, the prep, follows: 
cf. Danish : Det bryder jeg mig ikke am,. 

Verdant cave and cell He vandered through (Keats) | 
If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, Aught good were de- 
stined, them wouldsi step between (Wordsworth) | That 
I do not care about (modern prose)'). 

(6) In the case of advs. like here, there, where, etc. used 
in prepositional compounds (where postposition is not infre- 
quent) we must distinguish between old-fashioned compounds 
and such as are still in use. For our purposes the original 
value of the second element is irrelevant, herefor (not in 
Shak.) is obsolete; in mod. Scotch the word occasionally 
occurs. On the other hand, therefore is still common 
(although more dignified than 'so'); on therefor see p. 4. 

here-against, herethrough are no longer in use. 

hereto is a legal term, as in: The acts enum.erated in 
the schedule hereto. 

herefrom is generally replaiced by from here. 

hereon is rare for: on this. 

thereabout is still used = about that place, about that 
time: in iSyo or thereabout, but it has in Southern English, 
to a large extent, been driven out by thereabouts. 

Thereabout = about that matter, is no longer used. 

Thereafter = after that, is now rather formal. 

Thereagainst, thereamong, thereat, therefrom therein, 
thereof, thereon, thereover, therethrough, thereto, thereunder, 
thereupon, therewith are archaic or formal. 

Whereupon, whereafter, wherefore, wherein, whereat, 
wherethrough, etc. are old-fashioned; instead are used: 
after which, for which reason, etc. 



') Only postposition is possible in cases like: Whatever for: 
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As nouns the wherefores (the whys and wherefores), 
the wherewithal(s) are still colloquial. 

(7) As and that can never be preceded by a governing prep. 

In more formal language the preposition and its 
regimen are often placed before the verb, as in; The 
Commons in Parliament assembled \ notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Act contaified \ Religion as by law established \ 
statuesque severity with womanly sweetness joined. 

Inverted word-order is the rule in as far as in him 
lay and often found in on sth. bent == inclined to do sth. 

Prepositions may be separated from their regimens: 
By the laws of, I believe, all countries. 

The case of the regimen is oiily discernible when 
the prep, governs a pronoun. Of course, the proper case is 
the objective. Postpositions, however, govern the nomi- 
native in the spoken language as in : Who are you talking to? 

In Shakespeare, and in Elizabethan language 
generally, we often meet with nominatives after preps.: 
Between you and I was a set phrase in Elizabethan Eng- 
lish: all debts are cleared between you and T (Merchant 
III. 2. 322). So late as Rusk in (Praeterita II. 74) I have 
found the same ungrammatical phrase: neglect . . . which 
neither he nor any other Englishman, so far as I know, 
except Byron and I, saw. The position of the words Byron 
and I just in front of the verb : saw may to some extent 
account for the nominative. 

In his Progress in Language, § 192 Professor Jespersen 
saj's about our construction: I was preferred to me after 
and because the group of words you and I, in which 
this particular word-order was required by common polite- 
ness, would occur in every-day speech so frequently as to 
make it practically a sort of stock-phrase taken as a whole, 
the last word of which was therefore not inflected. As a 
matter of fact, however, want of inflection of the first 
element can also be instanced: Which., of he or Adrian, 
for a good wager, first begins to crow!' (Temp. II. i. 28). 

It seems as if there were a break in the construction, 

N. B0gholin. 2 



the words he and Adrian being taken materialiter. An 
instance from Modern German will show my meaning: 

Statt Deutschland hdtte er auch England sagen k'dnnen. 
Deutschland could not possibly be put in the genitive 
case, as it in reality is not governed by statt in the same 
way as it is in: Statt Deutschlands kam England ihnen 
zur Hilfe. 

Which, of he or Adrian, means: Which of the alter- 
native: he or Adrian. 

Between you and I means: between the pair of us: 
You and P). 

Lucas Malet (Damaris) has a similar construction in: 
She was not off her head about him. But then, about who 
or what had she ever been off her head? 

In ano xoivov constructions we regularly find nomina- 
tives, as in : procrastination is due to ignorance of who the 
murderers are \ prizes for whoever would take us \ angry 
with whoever crossed his path. 

But sometimes the speaker (writer) is misled by the 
position of the prep, before the pronoun so as to put the 
latter in the objective case, even in modern days. 

Ancren Riwle has the same error: so hit is siker- 
liche to hwam so is idel of god. 

In contracted sentences, of course, we also have 
n9minatives after preps., as in: you ought to have told me 
this, instead of T you (Reade) | For such as he the passion 
for God is not identified with the personal affection for 
the human being. Interval of space accounts for the nom. 
in: She produced a son by the Lord knoivs who (mod. prose). 

But, being originally a prep., was gradually weakened 
to a conjunction. The dual character of. but accounts for 
the hesitation an Englishman feels about the construction 
of the word: nobody else but I is the literary equivalent 



1) Vanbrugh: Provok'd Wife has: after \/ho (I. i); to 
who (II. i). I any of they (Bunyan). These cases are probably 
characteristic of uneducated language. 
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of the colloquial: nobody else but me. The same uncer- 
tainty prevails in the case of save., except, than like. For 
a detailed exposition of this subject see Jespersen: Pro- 
gress in Language § 158, 159. 

In some languages preps, govern infinitives: 

Dutch: zander te eten, French: pour prendre conge, 
sans avoir, etc., Danish: uden at here. 

Other languages are more or less reluctant to admit 
such constructions: 

Old Greek preferred to put the definite article before 
an infinitive, governed by a prep.: avxl xov aq-fiyuv. In 
Herodotus occur a few cases of omitted article: avri elvai 
vrjaictnas. 

Latin: uses the gerund or the gerundive: in victor e 
laudando \ ad resistendum collegis. 

German: er arbeitete daran den Frieden wiederher- 
zustellen. 

In Old English we generally find an inflected form 
of the infinitive when the latter is governed by a prep. : 

to bindanne is older and more usual than: to bindan. 

In Middle English the two forms of the infinitive 
fell together. In Early Middle English we (now and then) 
come across constructions like wi]^^ to letenn swingenn 
him pe bodi^ (Orm. 6363) | of sitten to longe (Ancren 
Riwle) I Was he not so hardy at stand (R. Brunne). 

For followed by to and an infinitive is a common con- 
struction throughout the Middle English period: 

bigan vor to pleien (Ancren Riwle) | blinne for to don 
sinne (Genesis & Exodus) | his wont for timber for to go 
(Chaucer). In Shakespeare we find a few instances 
(nine or five) of the same construction : 

forbid the sea for to obey the moon (Winter's Tale I. 2. 
427); in the undoubted instances we sometimes find /br to 
replaced in the folio-editions by to as in Hamlet I. 2. 175: 

we'll teach you for to drink. 
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for is still used before uninflected infinitives in parts of 
Cheshire, Staffordshire and Somersetshire : has gotten a bit for 
mend it with (Wright: Dialect Grammar). 

Vulgar language still retains /<?/■ to, as in: cats don't make 
themselves pillows for to die on (Kipling: Stalky & Co.). 

Sporadic cases of other preps, followed by infinitives are : 
Wythout to make any noyse (Caxton: Aymon 78/24). 

In Spenser's archaic style similar constructions are to 
be met with: 

saue the sonne of Thetis from to die (Ruins ofTime) | 
And draw from on this journey to proceed [Faerie Queen e 
II. 12. 26/s). 

In Modern English the uninflected infinitive after a prep, 
is no longer used. The only exception is about: he is 
about to do a thing (not so colloquial, by far, as: he is 
on the point of doing a thing). Since about 1800 the verbal 
substantive may, however, also be used: 

England seems about deserting him (Carlyle). 

In the noun ado we have the Norse prep, at followed 
by an uninflected infinitive, as still used in some dialects 
of the North West: a bit o' summat at eat. 

To is as a rule followed by the pure infinitive: The 
only way to do it. When, however, the idea of 'motion to' 
prevails, the ing- form is used: I look forward to seeing 
him I he took to drinking. 

Many preps, may be put or omitted before infinitives 
or //^^Asentences, without any change of meaning: / am. 
glad of seeing it: I am glad to see it. 

There is a tendency to distinguish between the two 
alternatives in a case like the following: / am afraid of 
hurting their susceptibilities = I fear I might accidentally 
offend them ; / am afraid to hurt their susceptibilities = I 
have not got the courage to . . . 

After such a verb as rely the prep, is very seldom 
dropped: 

T rely that you will be there is a very unusual con- 
struction. 
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Insist, on the other hand, is often followed by a that- 
clause: The king insisted that it should not be done. 

Of course, where an infinitivfe is used lexically, extra- 
grammatically it remains uninflected after preps. : 

My grandfather was killed by trying to ride, instead 
of walk, into Croydon (Ruskin) ] there isn't a single thing 
to do except lie down (Kipling); 'except lying down' 
could not be used | it became a question of go or stay (W. 
Churchill). Sometimes to is added: He does absolutely 
nothing except to think and moralize (Baldwin; Introduc- 
tion to Lodge: Rosalynde). 

Prepositions (especially such as denote time) governing 
whole sentences are very common in Danish: 

Fra han kom \ til hun gik \ for hun rejste \ nden hun 
forstod det. The conjunction at is often inserted: 

Efter at hun var gaet \ uden at hun forstod det. 

On the other hand, such preps, as ved, i, pa, med 
cannot be employed as sentence-prepositions, except in 
cases where the said words are closely connected with the 
verb of the preceding sentence: 

Det ligger i at han matte afbryde sit arbejde \ det 
beror pa at han misforstod situationen \ hun beklagede sig 
over at han var rejst. 

Modern German has in many cases replaced a sen- 
tence-preposition by an adverb: avf dass was used in 
Early Modern German, but damit has ousted it. 

Where a Dane says: det ligger i at, a German would 
say: es liegt daran dass. 

Modern Dutch has: tot hij . . . outwarde side by 
side with: tot dat hij . . . hem zag. 

In the earlier stages of English sentence-prepositions 
were a good deal commoner than nowadays: 

Bi i eftsones cum yow to (= by the time when I shall 
come, Cursor Mundi) | in Modern Scotch is still said: 
It .was done by we came home; otherwise the expression 
died out at the end of XVIII. century; 

to that tyme come (Roxb. Arthur 374); 
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from she was twelve yeer of age (Chaucer); 

you will never live to any age without you keep your- 
selves in breath with exercise (Sidney). Byron writes: 
without you like it (Lett. Febr. 1811); in modern unedu- 
cated language the conj. is still to be heard; the usage 
seems to have been considered as vulgar by Shakespeare, 
as it only occurs in the case of such a speaker as Dogberry. 

his hap he deth ful harde on kete, aj^eynz he howeth 
henne (Wrig-ht: Lyric Poems). 

Shakespeare has against as a conj. in his earlier works 
(not later than Hamlet) against she do appear (Taming of 
the Shrew IV. 4. 104); the conjunction can be instanced 
in Thackeray and Dickens, but, when used by a modern 
speaker, it is dialectal. 

toward[s) has never been used as a conj. 

In the XVII. century during was sometimes a sentence- 
preposition : To remain . . . during a necessary conveniency 
might also be had for the repairing of her own ship 
(Gloria & Narcissus); for the meaning (until) cf. below. 

By ellipsis over has sometimes been used conjunctively, 
as in: what advantage is it to be a man over it is to be 
a boy at school (Milton) I happy over I was (Bunyan). 

for was formerly used more extensively as a conjunc- 
tion : And for ghe banne cam him ner, seruede he hitn 
silken seuene ger (Genesis & Exodus). 

Eneam he . . . biheyte . . . al his drihliche lond for he 
nefde nenne sune (La yam on); the usage is frequent in 
Shakespeare (who also uses: for that): and for thou 
wast a spirit too delicate, . . . she did confine thee (Tempest 
I. 2. 272). In the sense of introducing the cause of a fact 
the word has passed out of use (since about XVIII. cen- 
tury). Tennyson has it, in the Idylls of the King, now 
and then, as an archaism, e. g. : 

And, for himself was of the greater state . . . he 
trusted . . . (Gareth & Lynette)^). 

1) for = Latin enim is quite usual in mod. language. 
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Some preps, are common as conjunctions: after, be- 
fore, since, till. 

In Old English we find side by side in conjunctional 
use: oi and o\i 6(et; ar and cer ^cein; sift occurs, although 
very rarely, beside sip^an (contraction of sip bam). We 
find the same state of things in Middle English. 

The practice of placing that after a preposition, used 
conjunctionally was possibly strengthened by French usage. 
Gaston Paris says (in his Extraits de la Chanson de Ro- 
land): En ancien frangais les prepositions ne peuvent se 
construire directement avec que; elles y sont jointes par 
ce. , Nous avous garde cet usage dans parce que, de ce que 
etc. (Modern Spanish has de que: No se ven mas senates 
de que por alii existan liombres). 

oe. oninang 8dm 6e hi on wope woeron; the last record 
of this usage is among pat pe sowle wite6 pe licame worpeb 
hewe (c i20o). 

oe. cefter Hon gefylled were dayis clcensunges his (Lindis- 
fame); the usage is to be found as late as Elizabethan 
times: after that the holy rites are ended (Much Ado). 

beforan is not used as a conjunction till about 1200; 
Biforenn patt te Laferfd Crist Wass borenn her to manne 
(Orm.); the construction did not die out till after Shake- 
speare: a little tim.e before that Edward sicked and died 
(H 4 B)i); 

by that = by the time that, is first recorded about 1 300 : 
bipat hit was middai (Floriz & Bl.); the phrase is not in 
Shakespeare, but it is found as late as Bunyan: by that 
these pilgrims had been at this place a week, Mercy had 
a Visitor (Pilgrim); 

ere that (for oe. oer Patm see above) was common 
throughout Middle English and died out after 1600 : ere 
that we will suffer such a prince to be disgraced (H 6 A) ; 

oe. for pcem pe, for pon pe, for pj pe were used as 



^) Of course, it is still open to any auther to use such 
old-fashioned expressions to give an old-world odour to his story. 
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conjunctions, of these for-thy is recorded as late as XVII. 
century. Shakespeare h.&a: for that I love your daughter 
(Merry Wives); Cowper in John Gilpin sings: for that 
wine is dear. If the construction occurs in Modern English, 
it is archaic. 

Fronn this for that is to be distinguished another for 
that (where both elements are conjunctions) which is used 
in reported speech. The first noted occurrence is in Gold- 
smith: the cou'Kier conjured him . . . that he should read 
them forthwith, for that they contained tnatter of great 
importance (Grecian History); the construction may still 
(though rarely) be met with and it is purely literary. 

In that has been traced as far back as 1440: The child 
is not apte to serve god, in that he is inparfite (Gesta 
Rom.). Shakespeare has: / love thee well, in that thou 
likest it not (Taming of Shrew). In modern language in that 
is used, especially to denote that wherein the difference 
consists: this word differs from the other in that [Sat] it 
conveys a more emphatic meaning. 

Since that was used in XVI. and XVII. centuries ; 
Shakespeare has: since that our brother dubb'd them 
gentlewomen (Rich. III). 

Till that is to be found in the Ormulum: Swa ^e^^ 
ledden heore lif Till fatt tei^T^ wcerenn aide side by side 
with till; till that survives till after Shakespeare: till that 
Bellona's bridegroon, lapp'd in proof. Confronted him with 
self comparisons (Macbeth). 

To that has been traced as late as the beginning of 
XVII. century. In Middle English we find with that, 
without that as conjunctions. 

In Middle English and Early Modern English save 
was used conjunctionally: 

His face was lyke a man, saufe it hadde but one eye 
(Lord Berners); nowadays only the full form save that is 
used. In Shakespeare save (instead of, as usual, save that) 
is only to be found in the language of Evans: it is a fery 
discretion answer: save the fall is in the ort 'dissolutely' 
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Modern: The statute is practically identical with the 
other statute, save that the duties are imposed upon the 
Attorney- General. 

Except, when used to express a fact that forms an 
exception to the statement made, is always followed by 
that\ in Early Modern English that was sometimes omitted: 
Modern: The cases are quite parallel, except that A. is a 
younger man than B. 

Shakespeare, however, writes: 

more I know not, except he had the Ai?«£?«r (All's Well)'). 

Prepositions are regularly used before dependent 
interrogative clauses: it depends on whether it will 
rain; the prep, may also be omitted. 

Prepositions are used before direct speech: 

Cries of 'She comes \ Bennett closed with: The world 
is very beautiful. 

Prepositions may govern prepositional phrases: 

he brought in Danes and Norseme?i from across the 
channel \ he appeared from behind the bushes \ the strife 
of ages may have blotted out their remembrances from 
among -men | this beatitude dips from on high down on us. 

This usage is old: fe kynges pre pat come ryde 

Fram be easte wel i-verre (Shoreham: Five Joys). 

Modern tendency has been in the direction of omitting 
unnecessary preps, before prepositional phrases: 

at after souper goth this noble king To seen this horse 
of bras (Chaucer), but also: and after soper pleyen he 
bigan (Chaucer); in the time of Shakespeare the super- 



^) In written English some sporadic cases, besides those 
mentioned, occur of preps, used as conjunctions: The represen- 
tative of the majority, besides that they would themselves be im- 
proved in quality, would no longer have ' the whole field to them- 
selves. This is hardly to be looked on as very good English. 
Grammatically, it should be analysed somewhat after the same 
fashion as for that' above. 
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fluous prep, seems doomed: at after supper (Rich. III. 4. 3. 31) 
is in the Folio simplified into and after supper. 

In is now omitted in : Why should we proclaim it in 
an hour before his entering (Shak.) ; this engine set out in 
four hours after my landing. 

Atour is Scotch = at over i, e, over: atour the crags. 

Phrases like on high, after-dinner, sinecure, proconsul, 
sub-editor are instances of a coalescence out of which 
new nouns have arisen *). 

New adjectives may come up in the same way: debo- 
nair (from: de bonne aire) | offhand | upstairs. 

New ad vs. are formed as in: overhead, underground. 

Constructions of prep. -\- adj. to express a new 
adjective (where the prep, governs the original adj.) on 
the analogy of Latin permagnus, Greek nsQutakXijg were 
not rare in the older stages of English: 

Nothing of this was in that above-wonderfull generation 
(from 162s) == more than wonderful); 

His woreldes fnake was teanies atold, and unberinde 
(from 1 200) = too old *) ; 

By common, by ordinar occur in Scotch = unusual: 
Hes mair than weel enough. He' s by common (XIX. cy). 

OE has forehalig {^= very holy); probably from fore 
= above (i. e. above the standard, denoted by: halig). 
The Oxford Dictionary gives the following obsolete 
adjs.: forblack, forcold, fordry.^ fordull, forfaint, forgreat, 
forhoar, forold, forweary, fordead. 

Past-ordinar occurs in Scotch. In earlier English is found 
past-human: Immortall Beauties of past-humane Soules 
(XVII, cy). 

Over in this application is quite usual. It was found in 
Gothic : ufar -fulls and was extremely common in Old Norse : 
ofskyldr; it was frequent in O. E. too: ofer-gifre. In mod. 
English it is very common with a negative: he was not 



^) cf. Latin : intercus from : inter cutem. 
^) at = oe. ast := earlier op — 
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over-pleased with the result \ he is not over-clean^ But 
also in positive sentences over is used in the same way. 

Over and too compete in such formations, but there 
is a tendency to distinguish between them so, that too 
requires a complement, over is more absolute: 

a too muck dressed lady is not so good as an over- 
dressed lady ; he was regarded as over-ambitious is all right ; 
too ambitious would presuppose some such complement as 
for his talents. 

In Scotch over is the ordinary word for: too. In the 
following sentence a Scotchman would say over-heavy and 
an Englishman too heavy: a coffer too heavy to lift without 
assistance. 

Too as in too good is the stressed form of the prep. 
to: a too fervent patriotism, etc. 

Latin preps, are very frequently used in compounds of 
the kind under discussion: 

extra : extraordinary is felt as meaning : outside of what 
is ordinary. There is an enormous number of adjs. of this 
type: extra- grammatical, extra-urban, etc. 

hyper: hyper-ethical, hyper-accurate, hyper-confident, etc. 

preter: preternatural, preterhuman, etc. 

sub: subdivine, sub-regal etc. [sub means of a lower 
degree than that denoted by the adj.). 

super: superhuman, superworldly, etc. 

Prepositions may govern adverbs (common in all 
periods of English): oe. beufan, bufan, etc.; Modern: for 
once, for always, except here, etc. 

On + definite article, followed by adjective or 
noun^): 



1) It is a living suffix and sometimes treated as a separate 
word, of. the strengthened form over and above: he is not 
over and above particular. 

Some combinations are of very late formation, e. g. over- 
clean from about 1900. 

*) preps., governing adjs. are found in set phrases: at last, 
in full, for sure etc. ; besides in : far from good, etc. 
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Some of the formations belonging hereunder are of quite 
recent date: 

on the cheap comes up at the end of XIX. century: 
do ones philanthropy on the cheap \ 

on the loose dates from the middle of XIX. century; 

on the quiet arose about 1870; 

on the sly goes back to the first decade of XIX. century ; 

on the square has been frequently used since about 
the end of XVII. century with reference to gaming; in its 
literal sense -= at right angles, it has only been recorded 
from the end of XIX. century. 

On the sudden is now archaic; 

On ones own is very rfecent (end of XIX. century); 

On the alert occurs ab. 1800'). 

On + definite article + inf. is largely a modern 
type 2): 

on the make is very recent (end of XIX. century); 

on the move goes back to the end of XVIII. century; 

on the run does not seem to be older than ab. 1880; 

on the go is to be met with about the middle of XIX. 
century ; 

on the look-out is found about the middle of XVIII. 
century ; 

on the increase comes up about the same time. 



*) Prepositional formations like in vain, in person, in common 
compete with vainly, personally, commonly. Vainly is hardly 
colloquial any longer. 

Personally = (a) for myself: Personally I 'am in favour of 
it; (b) = as a person: God exists personally. 

Personally he is clean = he is clean in his personal habits 
(physically)-, in person he is clean = he is clean in his body 
and clothing. 

In common = in joint possession ; commonly = ordinarily. 

^) In poets, e. g. in Keats, we often find constructions 
like: 

with all her limbs on tremble (Endymion); this on is an 
expansion of the ordinary, worn-down form : a. 



ON THE HISTORY OF SOME ENGLISH 
PREPOSITIONS 



PREPS, have come from different sources. The most 
prohfic source adverbs seem to have been. Within 
English itseli we witness the transformation: alongside was 
an adv., before it came to be employed as a preposition; 
in the same way, before was primarily an adv. Out was 
used as an adv. long before the (now obsolete) prepositio- 
nal use came up: going out the door he stopped. 

The same is the case with down. 

Participles of verbs have often been transformed into 
preps. : 

except is a verb in the Miltonic quotation 
God and his Son except. 
Created thing naught valued he nor shunned. 

The change in the grammatical character of the word 
probably began before XVI. century. 

A similar fate befell notwithstanding: originally it stood 
in a syntactical relation corresponding to the ablative abso- 
lute in Latin: his burthenous taxations notwithstanding 
(Shak.: Rich. II.). Nowadays the position after the regimen 
is rhetoric. 

Pending was formed after French pendant {= hanging, 
not decided). Like the preceding word, it was used in ab- 
solute constructions : pendant or pending the suit = Latin 
pendente lite. In cases where pending stood before its sub- 
stantive, it came to be viewed as a prep. Pending only 
came into use after Shakespeare's time. From about the 
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middle of XIX. century pending may be used to denote 
futurity = until: pending the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry \ King Richard paid little heed to them, pending 
the issue of new treating with Saladin \ pending the arrival 
of the soup I pending whose appearance she showed to great 
advantage on a sofa. 

This shifting in meaning was due to the idea of some- 
thing not brought to an end, inherent in the word. 

During was used in French and English in a construc- 
tion taken over from the ablative absolute in Latin : / will 
continually, my life during, pray unto the everliving God 
(ab. 1540). The participle was often placed before the sub- 
stantive, in which cases it came to be looked on as a prep : 
during the war. 

Failing appears as a prep, at the beginning of XIX. 
century; the use as a prep, originates from absolute con- 
structions: failing these things. 

As was the case with pending, during, also, when used as 
a conjunction (cf. above) often signified: until. 

The transition from participles to prepositions 
may come about in another manner: 

Barring, concerning, considering, excepting, including^'), 
regarding, saving, touching (now somewhat archaic) were 
originally participles in concord with a noun or a pro- 
noun. Thus : regarding that question I am, of your opinion 
= thinking over that question etc. 

Sometimes an imperative may develop into a pre- 
position : 

From the beginning of XVIII. century bar is used pre- 
positionally: Charity-boys . . . that swear and curse . . . 
and, bar the cloaths, are as much blackguard as ever Tower- 
hill produced. The transition may be accounted for in the 
following way: we have here an abbreviated sentence, which 
should be expanded somewhat after this manner: exclude 

^) The Oxford Dictionary does not reckon including among 
the preps. 
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the clothes from consideration and you will find that they 
are blackguards. As is well-known, bar is frequent in toasts ; 
to the best fellow on earth, bar none. 

One adjective has become a prep.: save. Originally 
it was an adjective used with its noun in the absolute con- 
struction; save is, historically, the feminine of safe. The 
Oxford Dictionary thinks that the later exclusive use of 
save as a prep, may be due to identification of the word 
with the imperative of the verb and compares except, which 
appears to have been taken as an imperative. (In Italian 
we find salvo similarly used: Muore It, come una cagna, 
salvo il santo battesimo) 

Sometimes nouns have become preps. 

Sanskrit arthe (loc. of artha) governs the genitive. 
The same is the case with hetau, madhye, agre, etc. 

We have the same phenomenon in Greek %aQw (ace. 
of xaqvi), used = for the sake of. 

French chez is from Latin casa. 

German kraft is a worn-down form of durch Kraft; 
laut as a prep, is a shortening of nach Laut. 

English down is from oe. of dune; «?ifj^2/'^ is shortened 
from in despite of. 

Some adjectives have become half-preps., e. g. 
like, near (as to near cf. German nach). 

The function of like in the phrase look like is much on a 
par with the functions of an ordinary prep, in similar cases : 

he looks a negro =-- I think he must be a negro — 
from his looks; he looks like a negro = he is so black 
that one might feel tempted to call him a negro. 

On the other hand, like admits of comparison, which 
ordinary preps, do not do. 

Conjunctions may be used prepositionally. 
Shakespeare treats in that way unless: Nor the division 

of a battle knows, unless the bookish theoric (Othello) 

and while: while then, God be with you (Macbeth). 

The second elements of amid and between are old 
adjectives: oe. on 'j^'^re middan stbwe; be sam iweonum. 
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Geographical Relations. 

Old Norse, Gothic, and Old English have, all of 
them, the prep, of, cef. But on the Continent another prep, 
took its place: in the Old Saxon Heliand/««,/oK is much 
commoner than «/, which only occurs a very few times; 
in German von has quite ousted ab, which only is found 
in abhanden (apart from dialectal usage) ^). 

Von is not found in Old Norse, Gothic, and Old 
English. 

In is used only as an adverb in Old Saxon; as a 
prep, its place had been taken by an: heto an helliu; in 
Old Frisian in occurs. 

Old English agrees with the West Germanic dialects 
in very rarely employing in. Dr. T. Miller (Old English 
Version of Bede) gives the following details for Old Eng- 
lish usage: 

in and on exist side by side in the earliest oe. docu- 
ments. 

Gradually on expels in in West Saxon and Kentish, and 
even in Northern oe. dialects in is declining, although still 
predominant. 

At corresponds to ohg. ag, which soon passed out of 
use. It lives in the conjunction: bis (from bi -\- a'^ 

Before corresponds to ohg. bifora, which only was used 
as an adv. 

Beyond is an exclusively English preposition. 

From corresponds to ohg. fram; in German the word 
has died out. 

The prep, till is not found in Gothic, Old High 
German or Old Saxon. Old Frisian has til. In Old 
English til only is met with in Northumbrian, where 
its occurrence is indigenous, and not due to borrowing : he 
aerist scop aelda barnum Heben til hrofe, haleg scepen 
[Caedmon's hymn, ab 740). In Old Norse til is the ordinary 

*) as an adverb ab is quite usual in German. 
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prep. Instead of (tithe West Germanic languages em- 
ploy: to (oe.), za (dhg.), ii (os.)^). 

After as a prep, has passed out of use in German. 

Butan is found in O. S. and O. Fr. 

A number of English preps, end in 's' (which probably is 
a northern case-ending): 

abouts, which died out before 1600; 

besides, probably a northern substitute for southern bisiden. 
Beside and besides are now diiferentiated in meaning. 

Toward is nowadays purely literary in English, the ordinary 
form being: towards. 



Obsolete Prepositions. 

Afore is now practically obsolete in Standard English; 
it still lives in religious language: in this Trinity., none is 
afore or after the other, in nautical language: afore the 
beam, afore the mast, • and in vulgar London speech: 
You re getting too proud to own me afore company, are 
you? (Dickens). Afore is common in the dialects. 

Again as a prep, went out of use at the end of Middle 
English, only in the sense of 'active opposition to' it survived 
somewhat longer. As an archaism it is used by Scott in 
the Antiquary : I'm. no again your looking at the outside of 
a letter neither. 

Alongst which survived till well into XVII. century, is 
now purely dialectal. 

Anent is the representative of oe. on efen. It lives in 
Northern dialects and in legal Scotch language. Many Eng- 
lish writers have an affection for this Scotticism. 

Atween is the usual form in northern dialects, but only 
a poetic archaism in the literary language. 

Ben represents a dialectal development of oe. binnan; 
the regular form bin died out at the end of the Middle 



') ohg. and os.: zuo, -to were mostly adverbs; os. to te 
shows a combination bf adv. ahd prep.", which is also seen 
in Dutch: tot (= to). 

N. B0gholm. 3 
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English period: byn this fowretenyght (Ywaine & Gaw. ab. 
1400). Ben, as a preposition, is a late word. It has only 
been recorded since 1684. It is a decidedly North English 
word: when ye gaed ben the house (Wilson: Noctes). 

Betwixt (which even in written language is somewhat 
old-fashioned) is not used in colloquial English, except in 
some dialects 1). In Shakespeare's Richard III the quartos 
usually have betwixt, the folios between (Schmidt). 

The obsolescent Scotch prep, but (= without) is a 
weakened form of me. bout, a descendant of oe. butan. 

Ere occurs as early as in the Deathsong of Bede: aer 
his hin iongae. It has been in use through all periods; at 
the present time it is no longer colloquial, its place having 
been taken by before. 

Forbye first appears ab. 1300. It only lives in Northern 
Engli-sh, in the sense: not to mention: 

no doubt he kad many a sin on his soul, forbye murder 
(Crockett). 

Or is a by-form of ere and presupposes oe. ar (a 
by-form of oe. cer). As a prep, or occurs ab. 1250: 

fowerti T^er or domes- dai (Gen. & Exodus). 

In English our word died out at the beginning of Mo- 
dern English (it is not in Shak), but was retained in Scotch, 
where it still is in actual use: 

lang or nicht (long before night). 

Sith is a worn-down form of me. sithen, oe. si66a?i. 
It went out of use before 1 600. Shakespeare has it once : 
sith then (Henr. 6.)*). 

Twixt does not seem to have been very common in 
Middle English; it was not rare in Elizabethan English; 
at the present time it is a poetic word, probably in imita- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

Thorough arose in oe. as a side-form of through. It 



^) The adv. betwixt is colloquial in the phrase: betwixt 
and between = so-so. 

^) sitice comes up only about the middle of XVI. century. 
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survived till about 1700. Nowadays it is used in archaic 
style. 

Unless was originally a conjunction. By omission of 
the verb it took over the functions of a prep., as in Shake- 
speare's: kere nothing breeds unless the nightly owl (Titus 
II. 3- 97)- 

If used in that way, nowadays, it is vulgar. 

Unto is found in the Middle English poem Havelock 
(ab, 1300) and is rather common in Later Middle English, 
as it is in Shakespeare. 

When found in modern books, it is archaic, as in the 
frequent quotation sufficient unto each day is the evil thereof. 

While from a conj. came to be used as a prep.: quyle 
pe messe-quyle (Gawayn & The Green Knight, ab. 1360); 
he stood there while the next morning (Lod^e: Rosalynde). 

Withal took in Middle English the place of the older 
mid alle. It is very common in Shakespeare. In modern 
speech it is not used, except for the sake of archaizing. 



Prepositions of Scandinavian origin. 

Aloft from Norse: a lopt\ as a prep, it has not been 
common. It is now used no longer. The time of its occur- 
rence was XVI. century. 

Athwart from a (cf. 'a' above p. 6) -}- Norse thwart, 
neuter of the Norse adjective pverr. The word is of rather 
late occurrence : A locklat bar was drawn athwart the door 
(Henry: Wallace ab. 1470). 

To begin with, athwart (which, as will be seen from 
the earliest quotation just given, is originally a North Eng- 
lish word) denoted motion. To signify rest, position we 
find it a hundred years later, in Shakespeare: 

Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart His loving 
bosom (Love's Labour). 

In modern colloquial language athwart does not occur. 
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Below has been formed from the adj. low, which is 
of Scandinavian origin (on. l&gr). During the Middle Ages 
below was only used adverbially. The prepositional use 
came up at the end of XVI. century and is very frequent 
in Shakespeare'). 

On 'fro', 'frae' see above p. 8. 

On 'till' see above p. 32. 



Prepositions of French descent. 

In accordance with, now very usual, only dates from 
the beginning of XIX. century. 

According to arose about the middle of XV. century, 
being an Englishing of the older locution: accordant to, 
which has been recorded from the beginning of XIV. century. 

Across as a prep, goes back to the end of XVI. cen- 
tury, the adv. occurring more than a century earlier: my 
good falcon made her flight across Thy father's ground 
(Winter's Tale). 

To express rest, position across is first found in the 
well-known Jacobitical toast : 

The King across the water'. 

Around with the meaning of position appears ab. 1400; 
to denote motion it is 300 years younger. 

Around is not found in Shakespeare^). 

De [da, or: di] is common in geographical and perso- 
nal names: Ashby de la Zouch \ Earl Grey de Wilton \ De 
Quincey. 



^) In The Vicar of Wakefield below-siairs is used to 
designate position, downstairs in the meaning of motion (cf. 
down above p. 5). 

In modern colloquial English only downstairs is used, 
below-stairs always meaning : among the servants, a usage which 
takes its currency from a farce entitled High Life Below Stairs. 

^) The aphetized form round occurs only three times in 
Shakespeare: Macbeth and Hamlet. 
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Pending see above p. 29. 

Except see above p. 29. 

Failing see above p. 30. 

Lez (from Latin latus) occurs in a shortened, form in 
place-names, such as Stratford-le-Bowe (cf French: Le 
PlesSis-lez-Tours). 

Maugre [ma-ga] is now archaic. It is to be found in 
Enghsh ever since the middle of XIII. century. 

Sans [sanz] came in during XIV. century. When it, is 
used nowadays in archaic style, it is generally a conscious 
imitation of Shakespeare: As You Like 11. 7. 166: 

second childishness . . . Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans every thing. 

Besides the preps, just mentioned, there are a number 
of composite prepositional phrases of French origin: 

(?"«) despite of, exclusive of, irrespective of, etc. 



Latin prepositions 

are found in stereotyped locutions and in free combinations : 
e. g. in extenso, ad interim, an ad hoc authority, etc. 

New prepositions (and prepositional phrases) of 
English origin. 

Against formed on me. ai^en = oe. ongean; ab. 1500 
the -t was added. 

Ahead of only goes back to the middle of XVIII. 
century. 

Alongside is first recorded at the end of XVIII. century. 

Amidst (cf 'against') appears as a prep, about i3oo. 

As to (of which modern colloquial language makes 
such an extensive use) is found in Wyclif 

Beside was not, any more than besides, a preposition 
in O. E. O. E. has be sldan (as two words) e. g. he Hcelend 
genom be sldan. The preposition comes into use ab. 1200: 
^er fceht Baldulf bisiden his broker (Layamon). 
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On besides see above p. 33. 

Down, which took the place of the now archaic : adown 
{recorded since Chaucer), dates from ab. 1500. 

Inside is very late as a prep, (end of XVIII. century). 

On to has not been recorded earlier than the end of 
XVI. century; written aj one word it first appears at the 
beginning of XIX. century. 

Outside has not been found in prepositional use before 
ab. 1826. 

£^ as a prep, occurs as early as Genesis & Exodus. 
for sake is used since the beginning of XIII. century. 

Out, shortening of out of, was used prepositionally 
as early as the middle of XIII. century. At the present 
time the use is old-fashioned, except in the combination: 
Jrom out [the bushes^. 

owing to: the first record in The Oxford Dictionary 
is from 18 14. I have, however, found it used prepositionally 
in Tristram Shandy: he had the great good fortune, how- 
ever, to set off well, in getting B's prologue . . . for he gave 
no more for it than three half-crowns ; owing indeed to the 
strong fancy which the man saw my father had for the 
book. 



CHANGES IN SENSE 



THE changes in point of meaning, undergone by the pre- 
positions will be examined with reference to six diffe- 
rent aspects (only some representative examples are given 
under each heading): 

(i) literal or figurative; 

(2) motion or rest; 

(3) time or space; 

(4) mode-variation; 

(5) tense-variation; 

(6) weakening in sense, or the reverse. 

(i) After was already in O. E. used in a figurative sense: 
cefter Slnum willan. 

Some of the figurative applications of the modern word 
are late e. g. that in after all\ some of its fig. meanings 
are no longer in use. 

Below in the sense of: 'unworthy of has now usually 
been supplanted by beneath: beneath his notice. 

Beneath in its local application is slightly archaic. It 
is still the ordinary word in figurative senses, as just men- 
tioned above, and =^ under the influence of: fall beneath 
the assaults of temptation. 

Before in its material meaning has largely been driven 
out by in front of, but it is still used fig. : equality before 
the law. 

Beside has in its purely local sense to a large extent 
been onsted by by the side of. It is still the ordinary 
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wor5 in the vaguer meaning of 'close to' and in figurative 
uses: be beside oneself. 

Besides, on the other hand, has totally lost its local 
meaning, which died out somewhere in the XVII. century 
and probably is not found in Shakespeare. 

For = before, as applied to space, went out of use 
at the beginning of XVII. century: WAai would you for 
our tent (Troilus & Cress.); in reference to time for = 
'before' died out in Middle English : ' Bute T^if hit beo holiniht 
vor pe feste (Ancren Riwle). 

Within is in spoken English generally used figuratively, 
inside having taken its place in the material sense: 

/ have it within me (i. e. morally) ; / have it inside -me 
(i. e. bodily). Here, however, as often elsewhere'), the physical 
notion may be used figuratively. 

Without in a purely local sense is hardly colloquial 
any longer; its place has been taken by outside. 

(2) We find the change in meaning from rest to 
motion, as well as from motion to rest exemplied in the 
prepositions. 

The change may come about in different ways; 

(a) The impression of an action occurring at a distance 
is felt as coming from the place in question; by substitu- 
tion of the action itself for the psychological impression, 
the- action is said to arrive from the place: 

oe. leoht eastan sc'meb] ^dtfrom ham T^efriign Higelaces 
pegn {= heard it at home); cf. Latin: a latere, a fronte, 
a tergo, etc.; cf. Greek amo'&sv in constructions like the 
following, taken from Xenophon: Anabasis V. i. lO: 

do>eeI fioi nsiQaa&av nldia avjufiagaaxEvdCstv xal avxo&ev == 
I think we ought to get ships ready and immediately (origi- 
nally: on the spot; the Greek word means: from the place). 

Skr. agratas = in front; patsutas = at the feet. 

Old English had more extreme cases of 'psychological 



') That is the case, for instance, when Tennyson speaks 
about 'the larger hope', with reference to a second life. 
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projection' than the one adduced above: ^o stodon ealle 
hys cUiian feorran (Lucas) = remained apart (originally : 
from afar); in Old English it was possible to say, not only: 
ic hine peer T^eseah, but also: ic hine pider yseak^)\ where 
the direction of one's eyes is, so to speak, materialised. 

In the same manner the Anglo-Saxon said, regularly: 
secce newenei to Gar Denum (= he expects no trouble 
from the Danes). 

From cases like the one just mentioned to came to 
mean: rest in many instances (see below). 

The earlier 'subjective' construction is often supplanted 
by an 'objective': we hear a thing at home (not 'from home'). 

Still the older way of looking on things has not died 
out completely. Whereas a Dane: ser In langt borte, an 
Englishman: sees a man from afar\ similarly: 

a man who saw the multitude of little things from close 
at hand (Danish: pa ncert hold). 

In earlier times it was usual to say: In a literary point 
of view, they are beneath criticism (Macaulay); nowadays 
from a point of view is the ordinary phrase. 

(b) From the oldest times words meaning: 'arrival', 'direc- 
tion' have come to assume the meaning of: 'presence': 

Greek ivd'dde = hither; here. Greek efco is not only 
used in s^oo levai, but also in efco yiyvea&ai, eivai. 

English: home = motion towards one's abode; but 
he was home in London = he had returned is by no means 
rare. Similarly: the yoimger girls who were only home during 
the holidays \ he was home from India \ he was home on 
a week's leave (cf. van Draat: Anglia XXXVI. 520). 

The transition may be accounted for in this way: the atten- 
tion is fixed upon the goal to be reached to such a degree 
that the motion is lost sight of. In ordering a boy to come 
up to me, I am a good deal more interested in his. presence 
at my side than in the way in which he gets there. I am 
apt to leave out of account the process ofmotion by which 
he is enabled to comply with m^ order. 



') cf. Danish: her til ham \ se noget til en. 
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In point of fact, the English word hither has been ousted 
by here in spoken language. Skr. iha means: here, hither. 

Low Latin ubi vadis? is used for classical quo vadts?^) 

In early Modern inward meant situation (besides mo- 
tion) (nowadays inwardly is the proper word for situa- 
tion). 

In our argument above is implied the reason why the 
converse change of meaning may also be accomplished. In 
ordering a boy: Come here! I shall make the impression 
upon him of ordering a movement towards me; my 'here" 
will become his '(t)hither'. 

Skr. arad meant originally; from afar; but as early as 
the Vedas it is found in the meaning of: to places far off: 
ar^d visrsta isavah pdtantu. This is a rather complicated 
process: from a place becomes: at a place; at a place be- 
comes: to a place (as just explained). 

(e) Perception in itself is action. Man's inborn inclina- 
tion to translate spiritualities into 'realities' often induces 
him to read motion into an act of perception (cf. above)-). 
We find instances of this in O. E., e. g. fcestan to anunt 
mcele = fast to the extent of taking only meal (the ^to 
is a part of the speaker's reflections: he went so far). 

In Modern English examples abound: 

/ have the faculty of abstraction to a wonderful degree \ 
his argument is far fetched to the last degree \ hidden things 
of darkness were brought to light to an extent that alarmed 
all the powers of kitchen and chamber \ it suits me to a 
tee I it is only just that I should remedy the hapless result 
of my well-meant interference to the best of my ability \ you 
are ungenerous! — and that to manifest discourtesy \ assuming 
that conciousness contains nothing but limits and co?iditions 
to the entire neglect of that which is limited and conditioned \ 
to the extreme is used parallel with in the extreme: he 



^) I owe this reference to my colleague. Prof. Sandfeld. 
^) The purely local element which played an important 
part in (a) is of no moment here. 
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spoke ill the singular number to the express exclusion of 
Eugene \ here to acquires nearly the sense of 'so that'. 

In such 'psychological' applications there is a good deal 
of divergence among the different speakers: 

The M. S. of the Corpus Glossary dates to the early 
part of the eighth century; the Oxford Dictionary has only 
from : churches dating from the days of Norman indepen- 
dence. 

Where one speaker expresses a 'from'- idea, another sees 
quite another idea: Freshness and variety are not to be 
sought for from Dryden^). 

(d) Other reasons might be adduced to account for varia- 
tion in the usage of different languages and even of different 
speakers of the same language: 

every one misses him from the House of Commons or : 
in\ from, is due to the alternative expression or idea: 
absence from; 

lighting his cigarette from^) a glowing coal: the man 
gets the light from the glowing coal. 

The following are the most important instances of the 
transition from the meaning of rest to motion and vice 
versa, as illustrated by prepositions: 

The preposition after was used with verbs of motion 
a good while (about four centuries) before it came to be 
used of position: 

Crist clepide hym Sathanas and badde him go after 
hym (Wycliff). In this sense behind has taken the place 
of after, and, as applied to space, after is restricted to 
its original meaning of motion. 

across to denote motion is found in Shakespeare; to 
designate "position it first occurs in the Jacobite toast: The 
King across the water I (ab. 1750)- 

Against meant position a good deal earlier (about one 
century) than it got the signification of motion: 



1) in might also be used. 
^) or: at. 
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^e castel pe wes aj^eines drihtnes twa leornikenehtes 
(ab. 1175). 

Nowadays against primarily denotes motion; in the 
sense of rest it is generally preceded by over: He lives 
over against us. 

At has sometimes been used = from (cf. under (a) 
above). Nowadays this usage is old-fashioned, except in 
the dialects and the phrase at the hands of: 

oe. Leornia^ (Bt me; me. mai he no leve at hire taken 
(Gen. Sf Exodus); the usage survived till Modern English 
times and is still found in dialects. 

At formerly might be used in the sense of 'to, towards' 
(cf. (b) above, towards the end) : 

oe. 2^ ne comon <zt ine\ me. hit pie sit wele })e pepull at 
Parys to wende \ the universitie , where he was . . . ere he 
came at you (ab. 1528). 

At is still used of motion or action directed towards: 
aim at \ shoot at \, rush at | catch at, etc. 

In arrive at the meaning is: reach, be present. 

Into is a peculiar English formation, rendered necessary 
by the decay of case-endings ; it was used to express mo- 
tion. Possibly even in O. E. it may have acquired the significa- 
tion of position, a meaning which it doubtless has in the 
following quotation from Robert of Gloucester: Worre 
was in to al pis land. 

After 1400 this meaning of our word is found particularly 
in Central and North-eastern Scotch: 

he's bidin into a new hoose. 

From ancient times in -\- the accusative expressed mo- 
tion. In still has that signification in dialectal usage. , In 
Standard English in may mean motion, in cases where the 
resulting position is the chief consideration.: put, thrust one's 
hands in(to) one's pocket | In the novels, v*^ his maturity 
and his old. age, he loved to introduce magnificent aged 
dandies (Gosse: French Profiles 99). 

Of (cf. skr. apa, Greek and) originally signified: away 
from. 
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oe. faran of stowe to stowe. 

This sense, which now is obsolete (except in combina- 
tions like: out of), is found in Shakespeare: 

tear the stained skin of my harlot-brow (Comedy of 
Errors). 

Besides, of indicated a point of time from which some- 
thing proceeded: oj ^issum forp (= henceforth). This use, 
which now is obsolete (except in some archaic phrases: of 
late, of recent years, of old, of yore), survived till about 
1600: 

being of so young days brought up with him (Hamlet). 

Of formerly expressed position, being the result of 
motion : 

oe. fixas cwelai gyf hi of wcetere beo6. 

The use is not to be met with in Shakespeare, who, on 
the other hand, has the modern equivalent out of: what 
good sport is out of town to-day (Troilus). 

The old sense of: from is still reflected in several con- 
structional uses of of, e. g. within a year of that event. 

Otherwise its place has been taken by off. Of and off 
were not sufficiently differentiated till after Shakespeare's 
days. 

To (cf. Greek -bs, Gothic dti) originally meant motion 
or direction, as still is its main function. 

Besides, it is used to express the position of some- 
thing lying in a specified direction: farther to the west 
we saw a mountain \ the bedrooms to the back are much 
larger (for the development of this sense cf. .(b) above); 
A who was standing to one side \ M. Briand and M. Viviani 
who are quite to the front in France . . . 

To denote simple position to is only used in the dialects 
and in American English: I bought this to Taunton (Somerset- 
dialect); to-home (in Cornwall). 

Towards may be used in the same way as to above: 
/ sat upon a garden seat in a sheltered nook towards the 
south. 
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With in O. E. expressed motion (cf. German: wider): 
eode wip pcBs Hiielendes^). 

The idea of motion is found as late as Elizabetlian 
times: 

return with her (Lear II. 4. 214 = return to her). 

The result of motion seems to be implied by the 
phrase : 

I'll be with you (Troilus), which is still used. 

The ordinary meaning of the word nowadays is: rest. 



(3) The two categories of time and space are to a large 
extent equivalent, namely as means of measurement. Ger- 
man Stunde is used with reference to either category. The 
distance a man may walk in an hour is not a safe standard 
for the walking-achievements of his neighbour. We see then 
even under that particular aspect space and time must be 
kept apart. In the sense-history of words there is observable 
a good deal of vacillation between our categories. 

Brief is generally used of time; since 1600 it may now 
and then be used about space: 

a small play-place . . . permeated by brief paths [mod.Y). 

The adj. long is employed with reference to space as 
well as with reference to time. The adv. long always de- 
notes time; during the period of Middle English and Early 
Modern it often had the meaning of 'far' : 

So longe he hauen beben numen To jlum iurdon dat he 
ben cumen.. 

After is equally well applied to time and spatial measure- 
ment. With reference to a definite hour it competes with 
past: 

they were detained till past (or: after) eleven o'clock I 



^) Similarly oe. wi^ hire weard. 

^) Short is equally well used about time and space-, the 
corresponding adv. shortly is almost exclusively used about time. 
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it is past nine (after is perhaps rather more colloquial ; where 
the time is more indefinitely given only after is permissible : 
he only came after nine). 

On the other hand only past can be used in : The time 
is half past three. 

Behind, used with reference to time^), contains an ele- 
ment of blame not found in after: ten minutes behind his 
time: ten minutes after his time (Oxford Diet.). 

Below, as applied to time, is extremely rare. There is 
only one entry in the Oxford Dictionary of that use: 

the most eminent scholars . . . before and even below the 
twelfth century, were educated i?i our religious houses (about 
1790). 

Till in O. E. (Northumbrian) was only applied to space: 

he scop cBlda barnum heben til hrofe (Caedmon's hymn). 

Chaucer has: they goon Hoom til Athenes (Kn. Tale). 

Nowadays, till always refers to time (the usage first 
recorded after 1300), as it does even in cases like the fol- 
lowing: ^'■MayV (a tremendous oath) ''if I let thee out of 
my sight till Italy ^ (Ch. Reade). 



(4) Mode-variation. 

All changes may be considered under different aspects : 

(a) the beginning of the change, (b) the proceeding of 
the change, (c) the result. 

Various sub-divisions are here left out of consideration. 

Change proper is emphasized by the initial stage (a), 
the two other stages (b and c) denote condition, but with 
different connotations. 

By way of illustration we will take the verb 'to know' : 

(a) I knew him by his gait {= recognized, identified) ; 

(b) / know hijn perfectly well; 

(c) Then I knew (= then I understood). 

Stage (a) is punctual, stages (b) and (c) generally denote 



1) Not recorded before Elizabethan times. 
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duration; this particularly applies to (b). Of course, a spe- 
cified or suggested point within the space designated may 
attract the attention : The hours . during which the offices 
shall be open signifies: throughout the whole continuance of ; 
but during the night the rain changed- to snow is = at 
one particular moment (time) the change occurred. 

By at the end of the Middle English and at the beginning 
of the Modern English periods was used in the meaning of: 
during (i. e. stage (b)): 

he ded shuld be, and ly in erthe by dayes thre (ab. 
1460). The usage survives in the archaic phrase: by the 
space of. 

The punctual idea (cf. during above) may still be ex- 
pressed by our prep, in the combinations: bv day \ by night: 

The breaches 'made by day were repaired by night with 
indefatigable activity. 

A clear case of the change from stage (a) to stage (b) 
is seen in such phrases as : of late \ of old \ of recent years. 
Of originally indicated the point of time from which some- 
thing began. The subaudition soon crept in that the thing, 
once begun continued for some time (i. e. the period given 
by the following adjectives). Gradually the duration became 
the leading idea and the locutions came to mean: during. 

Apart from the instances just mentioned of = during 
is archaic: 

Persons whom we have not seen of a long time (from 

1833). 

The punctual idea, originally inherent in the word, of, 
exists in expressions like; 

The father made his last Will and Testament of a 
Monday morning. 

On was formerly used before words meaning period of 
time (stage (b)) : oe. on sumera (= in the summer) ; nowadays 
it is only used before units of time, or words treated as 
such: on the nth July (where on may be either according 
to (a) or (b)). 

The oe. prep, ob seems to have differed from oe. to in 
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that the former meant motion reaching its goal (stage (c)), 
whereas the latter probably had originally the sense of 
direction towards (stage (b)). This destinction is obscured 
even in the earliest oe. records. 

Towards competed in O. E. with ob. Towards still pre- 
serves its etymological meaning: turned in the direction of 
An action generally tending towards a result, the transition 
from stage (b) to stage (c) was not difficult. As a matter 
of fact we find toward(s) used in earlier English = to: 

Pilgrimes were they alle That toward Canterbury wolden 
ryde (Chaucer) | Let us toward the king (Macbeth). 

Over in O. E. often meant 'after' (stage (c)): 

Ofer Eastron ; this sense still survives in modern dialects 
(with a change in tense): 

We shall want some hay over a few days^). 

Stage (b) is represented by the usual signification of 
over: 

He was too long over the work. 

In overnight we have a punctual stage of (b): 

We had ordered a duck for dinner over night. 
A sort of union of (b) and (c) is seen in: 
/ asked her to stay over Monday. 

(5) Tense-variation. 

Over, as applied to a preceding period is no longer 
used : 

Take fowre pounde of Almaundys, & ley in Water over 
eue, an blanche hem (XV. cy.). This usage survives only in 
the stereotyped phrase : overnight: His fire was laid over- 
night., and he lighted it himself when he pleased. 

Before (^ previous to a past space of time, before the 
beginning of) is no longer in use: 



^) In the following sentence: It was over the wedding that 
she was sent away (Prowze: Lure of Islam) we should pro- 
bably see a mixture of different constructions. 

N. Begholm, 4 
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Hyt was byfore many a day commoundid in the olde lay 
(XIV. cy.). 

It is still used with reference to a future space of 
time : / hope to be there before another year. 

On pending, during see p. 30. 

(6) Weakening. 

Formerly for (+ the noun verbal) was used to ex- 
press a specified intention, now it always means a general 
purpose: 

The Englyshmen netier departed fro their batayls for 
chasynge of any man. The modern use is seen in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

The steps taken for mitigating the terrible evil \ she wore 
spectacles for reading. After a preceding noun the construc- 
tion is especially common: a machine for making paper. 

To was formerly often used to express design, e. g. 
I-strehgthed with the seales of bothe chapiters to more suerte 
(XV. cy.). Nowadays for has taken its place, except in 
such cases where the intention has to some extent been 
lost sight of: without a shirt to his back (cf. below). 

Over vaguely signifies connection in cases like the fol- 
lowing: The acquaintance he had made so strangely over 
Mrs. Es reconciliation to God (Benson: Lord of the World). 
Over in that a use is by no means rare. 



PREPOSITIONS AS REPRESENTATIVES 
OF GRAMMATICAL CASES. 



EVEN in classical languages, witn their highly developed 
inflexional systems, we find preps, employed to express 
relations otherwise denoted by inflexion: 

Greek <piUa ngog rivd occurs side by side with cpdia 
Tivog ; 

Latin amor dei, but Cicero has noster in te amor. 

Instances abound. Let this, however, suffice for Latin 
and Greek. 

But, what concerns us a good deal more, the same 
phenomenon is frequent within English. The Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Bible has ^a wundrade ^ folc his lare ; 
another version of the same text has be his lare. 

Before we proceed to give more instances of our pheno- 
menon in O. E. we just want to point out that some preps, 
do not represent older cases e. g. above, below, against, 
before, near, under, etc. 

Some cases: the nominative and the vocative cannot 
be replaced by preps. 

O. E. has in many cases analj^ic and synthetic construc- 
tions promiscuously: 

The genitive or a prep, is taken by the following verbs: 

dsceadan (separate) (fram; of); 

ascierian (separate) (fram); 

ber'^dan (deprive) (cet) ; 

bescierian (deprive) (fram; cet); 

bestrlepan (deprive) (cBt)\ 
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giernan (desire) (csfter).i 

The dative or a prep, is taken by the following verbs: 

cetberstan (escape) (of); 

afierran (deprive) (fram); 

blecnan (beckon, nod) (to); 

cidan (rebuke) (wip). 

The instrumental case or a prep, is met with after 
other verbs: 

beswapan (cover) (mid); 

similarly after other verbs of the same meaning: betel- 
dan; be^eccan; bewindan; bewreon. 

What purposes were served by the analytic 
constructions.? The grammatical cases were to a large 
extent ambiguous in point of meaning, particularly because 
their different sense-fields were not sharply delimited: 

cBthrlnan and atsacan govern equally well the accusative 
and the genitive; afyllan is followed by the genitive or 
the instrumental, awerian by the genitive. or the dative. 

The time when is denoted either by the instrumental 
or by the dative, or by the genitive. 

As compared with the synthetic construction, the ana- 
lytic had the great advantage of expressiveness: fram was 
better fitted than the genitive to give the idea of 'motion 
from'. 

Andreas 467: he wees gearo guj^e is not nearly so di- 
stinct as: he wees gearo to wite (ready for punishment). 

Beowulf 1529 nalas elnes IcBt could not come up with 
on mode f rod (ibd. 1844). 

Plato writes xa'&aqdg xai xaxa to a&fia xat xaxa xfjv 
yjvxfjv instead of the usual simple accusative. In Greek 
we also find the want of a clear distinction between the 
different cases: besides the accusative it has the dative e. g. 
(pvaec, yevei to denote the idea of: with relation to, with 
regard to, as to. 

Not only verbs show a predilection for analytic con- 
structions : 

The partitive genitive is often replaced by dno or 
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e| in Greek: fiovvog ef andvtoiv (Herodotus); Latin 
similarly has unus ex tribus; aliquis de heredibus; Ohg. : 
ein fon then thie ddr hangetun. 

In later periods of O. E. ^/'-constructions are ousting 
the older type: partitive genitive, as seen in: 

monige j^ara brobra. It is a moot-point whether of in 
such applications represents native development or is due 
to the translational character of oe. literature. 

Influence from the Latin text is undoubted in: tuoege 
of begnum (West Saxon Version of the Bible) which 
corresponds to the Latin: duo de discipulis suis. 

On general considerations I should feel inclined to suppose 
a native origin of this of: Here, as above, the prep, makes 
for clearness; the more so, of course, in later stages of 
O. E., where cases were apt to lose their distinct endings. 

In the late West Saxon Version of the Bible 
occur constructions as the following: an of pisse lytra \ 
sume of ])<erce her stondendra. If we were to suppose 
Latin prototypes of such constructions, we should have 
expected: an of pissum lytlum \ sume of pam her ston- 
dendum. 

The explanation of an of pisse lytra seems to be that 
the old tradition suggested to the speaker the genitive; at 
the same time a wish for clearness brought in of. 

Amis and Amilon v. 1632 has the same kind of cross- 
influence : while he oliues ware (from : on life -\- lifes). 

In the older stages of English apposition was in great 
favour : 

swlbe feawe da Seawas (very few of the duties) | sume 
Pa tep I Pa burg Hierusalem. 

In Middle English we find much the same state of 
things: other her gentyll women (Blanchardyn) | a busshel 
venym (Chaucer), etc. Constructions like other her gentyll 
women are not nearly so clear as other of her gentyll 
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women. In these cases, at least, there does not seem to 
be any reason to look for Latin influence. 

In some other instances, Latin influence may be at 
the bottom. 

We shall now give a classified list to illustrate the 
change in syntax from synthetic to analytic expressions. 
Our list will show that the choice of prep, is not so much 
a matter of conforming to the older grammatical case, as 
dictated by a tendency to use unambiguous phrases. 



The genitive. 

Adjectives denoting deprivation: 

oe. adj. ametig -\- gen.: 8(St hie ^mettige beo6 boere 
scire (Cura past.); mod. empty of. Of course, of is the 
/prep, that particularly represents the gen. All the 
same, for reasons of analogy it seems likely that of here 
is to be taken in a purely local sense = from'^). Besides 
empty of we often find f empty from : 

Void and empty from, any drain of mercy (Merch. IV. 
I. 5). Another kind of local construction is seen in: 

That in civility thou seemest so em.pty (A. Y. L. II. 7. 93) 
(cf. poor in, rich in). 

oe. clokne -\- gen. (devoid of): clcene oalcre brosnunge; 
mod. clean from. As early as the middle of XIII. cy. we 
have in one and the same document: 

hore lif cleane urom alle queadschipe \ moder . . . and 
meidm cleane of alle laste. Nowadays of has been ousted 
by the more expressive prep. from\ 

(The same is the case with other adjs. : pure of and 



^) Up to 1500 of had the meaning : from. 
^) In some constructions of remains, however: sweep the 
room clean of dust. 
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pure from\ clear = free from defilement, suspicion or 
the like is followed by from: clear from stain; clear = 
free from embarrassment takes of: he is now clear of 
debts. 

The verb clear = strip, empty takes of: the inside of 
the stockade had been cleared of timber \ he was cleared 
of guilt). 

earm: hu eartne we beoH Sara Icena Singa; the word 
itself soon died out and its place was taken by poor. As 
late as Shak. we find: the thanks I give is telling you 
that T am poor of thanks (Cymb. II. 3. 94) ; nowadays the 
phrase is: poor in (a 'local' term). 

Other adjectives: 

fr'io: Sa pe bio6 frlo Mr a benda. Mod. has free of 
and free from.. 

sicor: ne bio we no 6cbs sicore (== safe from). 

Trevisa (middle of XIV. cy.) writes siker agenst bestes. 
On the other hand, we find me. be not to sykere of ^yne 
hele = sure of 

(Gower heis: that of indigence he m.ai be sauf:, mod. 
language prefers the more expressive: safe from). 

Ne. worthy is a mixture of oe. wier^ig (= deserved) 
and oe. wierpe (= deserving). Oe. wierpe governed the 
gen. : nces an hid landes b<et he nyste hwces heo wurp wees. 
Mod. worthy of seems to reflect the old genitive. 

Adjectives denoting measurement: brad, eald, 
heah, long, piece .were in O. E. construed either with the 
ace. tU hund mila brad (Bede) or with the gen.: breora 
mlla brad (Bede). 

This double construction has remained up to our own 
days : 

7,ho wass sexti^ winnterr aid (Orm.) | pis may, bot of 
pre T^ere aide, was on pe grece (= stair) (Cursor Mundi) | 
a gallows fifty cubits high \ a gallows of fifty cubits high 
(Auth. Version). 

The question is: are we entitled to look upon the prep, 
as a continuation of the old gen.? There is a gap of 
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about one hundred years between the records of the two 
constructions. Possibly that gulf is not unbridgeable. But 
the analogy from other languages seems to be against it. 

Dutch: Mijn oom, schoon in de zestig jaren (7«^ seems 
to offer another explanation: localizing tendencies brought 
in the prep, in: inijn oofn is in de zestig jar en\ besides 
which existed: mijn oom is zestig jaren oud. As a mix- 
ture of the two arose: mijn oom is in de zestig jaren oud. 

Similarly in English we have a crossing of two 
phrases in: 

a gallows jifty cubits^ high and a gallows of Jifty cubits. 
Against this might, on the other hand, be urged that this 
use of of is perhaps not found quite so early as 1300. 

Like Dutch, English has: at seven years old. 

In the case of bare the more expressive local prep, in 
has not been very well able to hold its own against the 
vaguer of. Similarly naked from was replaced by naked of. 

Verbs: 

fcestan: i<Bt hie selfe ne fasten bcss hlafes ryhtwisnesse; 
but O. E. itself has the 'local' construction: J^d fram mid- 
dangeardes gyrninge fcestab; mod: fast from eating and 
drinking. 

blinnan (cease): he ^oes ne blon. As late as the middle 
of XVII. cy. blin of occurs in a ballad. Blin from appears 
in XVI. cy. 

The word itself has passed out of use ; but cease which 
has taken its place has undergone the same development: 
cease of occurs ab. the middle of XIV. cy. ; at the begin- 
ning of XVII. cy. cease from makes its appearance and 
beats of^). 

gerestan (rest): for ion ic afre ne m.<Bg fiare modceare 
mlnre gerestan; older English has of\ from the beginning 
of XVI. cy. from prevails. 

oe. hreowsian (repent) ^) : pest mod hreowsad pees unnyttes 

{= folly)- 

^) On cease -f- obj. and cease -j- from -\- obj.: see below. 
^) oe. hreowan = cause sorrow. 
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Rue of died out in XVI. cy. Rue on is used in ar- 
chaic language: Lord, thou rue on -me (Swinburne). Tiie 
word itself is dignified nowadays. When used it generally 
governs the accusative. 

Repent has taken its place. In general the phrase is 
repent of\ but: / think you will repent it is used, meaning 
you will have cause to be sorry for it. The French con- 
struction is: se repentir de. 

oe. sargian (feel sorrow): he snrgab ptzs. But evfen O.K. 
localized the construction: sargian for; ymbe. Mod.: sorrow 
at, for, over. 

The French verb grieve takes the satjie preps. 

oe. reccan (care for): ne recca^ hi j^ara metla. The of 
construction is found from early Middle English till modern 
times and is possibly a direct representative of the geni- 
tive: pe gost . . . lutel rehp of inilce and ore (Owl & 
Nightingale) | What from a prince can T demand, who 
neither reck of state nor land (Walter Scott). 

O. E. had also reccan be. In nowadays language the 
word is decidedly rhetorical or poetic. It is either used in 
direct construction (recorded as early as Lay am on) or is 
followed by for. 

oe. hopian shows localizing tendencies: se synfulla 
hopd^ symle 6cbs rihtwisan\ but also: ic hopige to him swa 
godan. 

Hope of, after axe found in Shak., who also has direct 
construction: which never hopes m.ore heaven than rests 
in thee (Titus). 

The direct construction is now obsolete^ except poeti- 
cally and rhetorically: he hopes the best. 

The ordinary prep, is nowadays /br: he hopes for nothing. 
oe. wyscan: hie his tocym.es wyscton\ wish -f- obj. is 
now obsolete, except in poetic style. 
' Ordinarily wish is followed by for. 

Verbs meaning: fill, supply governed the gen. inO.E. : 
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hn }a cirican geond eall Angelkynn stodon mdhna & 
boca gefylde. 

Layamon writes: me feolden heom [the ships] mid 
folke^) I Gen. & Exodus (1250): a fetles wi5 water 
fild. 

The less expressive of remained into Elizabethan 
times : 

Macdonald . . from the western isles of kerns and 
gallowglasses is supplied (Macb. I. 2. 13) | Rosalynde in 
all haste provided her of robes (Lodge: Rosalynde). 

Verbs denoting spiritual phenomena: 

oe. gemynan, myndgian, gemunan (= remember) passed 
out of use before or at the end of Middle English times. 
Their place was taken by words of French origin. We 
may see the influence of the old genitive governed by the 
said oe. verbs in constructions like the following: 

at every tyme pat I rem,embre of- pe day of doom., I 
quake (Chaucer); 

m.in and ming survived through M. E. and might be 
followed by of (or: on). 

But the localized idea of allowing one's thoughts to 
play on a subject suggested the prep, on as in: •]- remem- 
bring on his dr ernes that he mette (Chaucer). 

oe. forgitan, ofergitan (= forget) took either the accusa- 
tive or the genitive. Here no localized idea presented itself 
and outside of O. E. the verbs took the accusative. 

oe. wundrian: pa zvundrade ic . . .para gbdena witena. 

As late as Elizabethan English we find: / wonder of 
their being here together (Mids. IV. i. 136). Localizing 
early set in: 

ne wundre pou nawiht fjer fore (Layamon); I wonder 
ont (Shak.); wonder at is the modern construction. 



^') Layamon retains many genitives which are governed 
by verbs : 

fcBgnian v. 21845; SS^Q; but also fmgnian of; he wilnede 
peos maidenes (v. 3202) etc. 
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In 'You'll go on wondering this and that" wonder expresses 
no notion of astonishment, but means: to ask oneself. 

Other Verbs: 

byrstan: hio hyrstende wcbs marines blodes, or with the 
ace: byrstas sobfcBstnisse . Localizing accounts for the mod. 
preps, for, after. The accusative was used even by Prior 
in Solomon: he thirsts his blood. 

oe. hlihhan (laugh) takes the genitive : we hlihhab gllg- 
monna unnyttes cr(Bftes\ but the localized construction is 
also found: rehtwise ofer hine hlcehab. 

The mod. constructions laugh at and laugh over are 
somewhat differentiated in point of meaning. Laugh over 
suggests the idea of superiority (over) : one may laugh over 
a novel, which one finds funny; one laughs at a thing 
which one finds ridiculous. 

oe. lettan (prevent): we pe pees mi nella6 lettan. Ancren 
Riwle: monie pinges muwen letten him of his jurneie\ of 
is doubtful; it may be =. from and express localization. 
On the other hand, it may be a continuation of the geni- 
tive. Let is no longer in common use. The French verb 
prevent as weU as hinder are construed with from or in 
and give a good opportunity of illustrating the superiority 
of the prepositional to inflexional construction. More clearly 
than a case could, from in connection with these verbs 
denotes complete hindrance; he prevented him in doing it, 
00 the other hand, means: he threw obstacles in his way. 

oe. pancian : Rotnane him gepancodon ealles his geswinces. 
The genitive construction was continued in me. : to ponki 
godd of his grace and of his goddede. Thank of went out 
of use about the middle of XVI. cy. Shak. has besides 
the mod. for also on: a thing to thank God on (Henry IV). 

oe. lystan (desire) : plah hy Jxzs lyste. M. E. has of, 
possibly a continuation of the genitive, but also after: 
whanne hiss fasste forrped wass ])a lisste himm affterr 
fade (Orm.). 

Verba accusandi are of French origin. The corre- 
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spending oe. verbs: beteon, forewregati, oncunnan, governed 
the genitive; so does accuse also, possibly through French 
influence (accuser de). But localization has played upon 
this word too: in earlier English it was possible to say 
accuse one for, in, upon. The other modern verb of the same 
meaning : charge is followed by with (French : charger de). 

'Structural' genitives: 

(i. e. genitives which are not governed by any one 
word but which, so to speak, exist by themselves) show a 
tendency towards localization, although grammatical survivals 
are also found. 

(a) Manner: oe. wyrpigre wrace hie forwurdon J>a = 
they perished by a proper punishment. The -manner in 
which is often expressed by with: 

the haste with which he left \ the energy with which 
she worked. 

(b) Description: oe. icet fleax bib hwites hlewes; as 
late as Gen. & Exodus (1250) is found: ones bles (of one 
colour). Mod. of seems to be grammatical. 

(c) Time: oe. nihtes, survives in American English: 
retwn nights. English has instead of a night \ of nights, 
probably grammatical of. 

Oe. dceges has passed out of use; a sort of rehc of it 
is mod. nowadays (a = in, on, probably localizing). 

(d) Material. O. E. used either the gen.: fegerne tan 
timbrian para [of the props], or a localizing prep. : se yc- 
hannes . . hcefde reaf of olfenda hoerum. 

Mod. has either of ox from. The localizing notion is, of 
course, most distinctly rendered by from. Consequently, it 
is usual to say bread is made from wheat, the wheat being 
no longer wheat, when the bread is made. There is then felt 
to be a distance between the two. From expresses the 
distance better than of could. On the other hand, it is 
common to say : the basket is made of straw. 

So far as the genitive is concerned, we have found that 
English is divided in its usage: the old genitive case is to 
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some extent still reflected by its proper representative of, 
but the localizing tendency, being more expressive and 
having more pliant means at its disposal, has in the greater 
number of cases carried the day. The old locative could 
only designate the approximate position of a thing: the 
place where the thing was to be found; but whether the 
exact location was above or under, was not implied in the 
idea of the locative. Preps, evidently carry a great advan- 
tage over the earlier grammatical cases. 



The Dative. 

In Middle and Modern English to takes the place 
of the oe. dative. Even in O. E. itself the dative was fre- 
quently supplanted by to. In cases where to does not ex- 
press motion or direction, the chances are that a localizing 
tendency is at work '). 

Verbs governing the dative in O. E. : 

oe. hearmian (injure): hit hearmap Pe sylfuin.\ in M. E. 
we find harm construed with to, but generally with a 
simple object. 

oe. helpan has had a similar fate. 

oe. stleran (restrain) : stierde him ; the wbrd is now 
obsolete. In Early Mod. and throughout M. E. it had 
direct construction: For with o word T^e may his heorte 
stere. 

oe. r'oedan (advise) : ^(zt folc eall hrymde swa swa Josue 
him radde; me. rede has direct construction: 

pe lorde-hede of all ^is lande to wise and rede I haue 
in hande (Cursor Mundi). 

Verba dicendi took in O. E. the dative: 

oe. him se yldesta andswarode \ oe. pcet he him asecge \ 
oe. hi tealdon him. 



^) On to to indicate position, see above p. 45. 
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In M. E. we find direct and indirect construction side 
by side: 

^u me ansvare, y.f pu miy: (Owl & Night.) | o pisse 
■wise answerieb to peo pet askeS ou of ower ordre. 

In S h a k. answer to one (= reply to one) occurs twice : 

what can'st thou answer to my majesty (H VI B) I 
answer to us (Cor.). 

Mod. has answer one. In other apphcations answer to 
is quite common, even nowadays: answer to Heaven for 
sth. {^= be responsible to). 

Say was in M. E. regularly followed by a simple dative: 
seie me sop (Owl & Night.). 

Shakespeare has the mod. construction: he said 
to me. 

To is omitted in Shak. only in the stereotyped phrase: 
say one nay, which still is used as an archaism. Dialectally 
occurs: he won't be said (^ he will not submit). 

oe. pancian: danca nu gode. About 1200 the dative 
was treated as an ace. and could be the subject in a pas- 
sive sentence. This grammatical phenomenon, no doubt, is 
largely responsible for numerous cases of direct construction, 
where we might have expected prepositional constructions'), 
oe. bUgan (bow) was either used directly : pcet folc nolde 
^r gode abugan or indirectly: he wolde bugan to pain 
cynge. Throughout M. E. are found constructions like the 
following .• 

pet child pet ne buhb nout his eldre. 

The idea of a mere mental attitude suggested by the 
direct construction had to give way to a more local idea; 
and the modern phrase is: bow to, before: Winchester 
bowed to William some time before his coronation. 

') Kellner (ed. of Caxton: Blanchardyn & Eglantine LV) 
says: »The peculiarity of forming the passive voice from in- 
transitive verbs is not to be found in Caxton, and I found 
only one instance in Malory «. 

The reaction here alluded to, has not been of any great 
importance for the later stages of English. 
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oe. folgian (follow): folga me or with datival construc- 
tion: eal hit him wepende hamweard folgode. 

A verb like this one easily lends itself to localization. 
We find in mod. English either: follow one ox follow after, 
behind, in the steps of one '), etc. 

The grammatical prep, to has not been able to hold 
its own. It is found, now and then, in M. E.: 

He followit to him haistely . . . for to bring him to the 
king (Rauf Coilgear). 

oe. gieldan (yield): werum gielde^ gaful (pays tribute 
to the men). 

Mod. has: it yields me an income of . . .; but in the 
sense of: 'give way to' localism asserts itself: yield to one. 

The oe. verbs becuman, gebyrian, gegangan, geweor^an 
{= happen) have died out; they governed the dative. 

Their place was taken by befall (from the XIII. cy.) 
and happen (from the XIV. cy.)*). 

Befall with (? datival) prep, has been recorded half a 
century before the direct construction, which now is the 
usual one: 

the disaster which then befell the human race. 

Happen had a direct construction at first: 

It hapnyt sine pir yunge men (Sc. Leg.). The direct 
construction is found in dialects : No harm shall happen you. 

Nowadays happen is followed by to in Standard Eng- 
lish: // happened to him. 

oe. truwian (believe in) took the dative: icst hie . . to 
wel ne truwigen bissum ungewissum. welum\ but already 
JE,\ir\c has 6a burhware . . truwodon to pam wealle. It 
seems most likely to take ^Elfric's to as localizing, inas- 
much as the dative in itself was sufficiently distinct. The 
modern archaic verb has either direct construction or loca- 
lizing preps.: in., on: 

^) follow one's steps is not so common. 
*) In Shakespeare befall occurs 38 times, happen only 13 
times. 

In the modern language happen is the ordinary word. 
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Vague tales, wherein T was well fain to trow (Morris: 
Earthly Paradise). 

Adjectives 

often governed the dative in O. E. 

In modern English they must as a rule have a prep, 
before their regimen: 

oe. ^a se mona ful wees & ^mre sunnan fierrest., Mod. : 
far from, which is found in O. E. too: ys hear a heorte 
feor fram me. 

Similarly oe. neah took the dative or to: 

dracan heafde neah \ [hie] geseab tone hcelend geongende 
neh to scip. To seems doubtful, most probably it is loca- 
lizing in character. 

In nowadays language a distinction is often made be- 
tween the two constructions, in that near ■\- obj. is simply 
local, near -\-^to is figurative: The Prince of Wales stood 
near (or near to) the throne \ the German emperor was 
near to the throne of Great Britain (Onions: Advanced 
Syntax). 

oe. 3^//t (like): hit is ]^^m geticost. Mod.: like ■\- (^y, 
like to is old-fashioned. 

That to has become obsolete is probably an indication 
that it was taken (or at any rate came to be taken) as 
simply grammatical. Localizing preps, are nowadays wanted 
about as much as formerly. 

The Latin adj. similar, on the other hand, which in 
later Latinity took the dative, keeps to, probably felt to 
be necessary by Latinists in order to do full justice to the 
Latin construction. 

oe. gemete (fit) : slo Sruh wees swa gemete p^re fcemnan 
lichoman gemeted; mod. meet for, to. 



What is object in direct constructions practically coin- 
cides with the accusative of inflexional constructions. 

Grimm laid down the following rule: Der Akk. zeigt 
die voUste und entschiedenste Bewaltigung eines Gegen- 
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standes durch den im Verbo des Satzsubjectes enthaltenen 
Begriff; geringere Objektivierung liegt in dem Gen. 

There is in mod. German a great difference between; 
das Wasser trinken and des Wassers trinken. 

Similarly oe. earnian (= strive after) governs the geni 
tive; in the sense of : deserve it takes the accusative. 

Similarly Greek: xbv de neaovxa nod&v eka^ev: rov re- 
presents die grossere Objektiviering; the interest at- 
taches to the fact that he was caught. 

Geringere Objektivierung may also be expressed by 
the dative: Skr. grhita kecesu (seized by the hair). 

Herder felt this differentiation in the case of the da- 
tive, when he gave the following rule for the construction 
t)f German nachahmen: 

einen nachahmen heiszt den Gegenstand, das Werk des 
anderen nachahmen; einem nachahmen aber, die Art und 
Weise von dem anderen entlehnen ; cf. : er ahmte ihm nach : 
er ahmte seinen Gang nach. 

Delbriick Grundriss der vergl. Gram. III. 176 mentions 
a dual construction in Sanskrit: aksan divyati = er spielt 
Wurfel; aksair divyati = er spielt mit den Wiirfeln. 

For our present purposes, inflected cases (except the 
accusative) answer to preps., accusatives being equal to 
the object in direct construction. Into the direct con- 
struction the idea of localism does not enter. There is 
an intimate connection between the object and the governing 
verb. 

A similar difference in Latin was pointed out by 
Manivig in Latinsk Sproglaere § 206,3, who calls attention 
to the difference between scribere ad aliquem and scribere 
alicui. Modern German makes the same distinction be- 
tween : ich scrieb an sie and ich schrieb ihr. (Only in 



^) But preps, may express a very intimate idea, as will be 
pointed out below. 

N. Bagholm. S 
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these cases the dative takes over the meaning of our 
direct construction above). 

The more outward the idea, the greater the tendency 
to employ a preposition. 

In the oe. prose- work Orosius occurs the following 
sentence : gif hie him Umenes pone cyning, pe heora hlaford 
pa wees, gebundene to him brohton; him simply denoted 
the result of the action, to him is used with reference to 
the action itself. 

Swim, the channel expresses one idea (Channel-swimming), 
swim across the Channel separates the idea : swim from : 
the Channel; similarly: jump the wall: jump across the wall. 

Once they all went a long expedition in a similar way 
differentiates itself from: they went on a long expedition. 

To talk baby is different from to talk of the baby. 

To sit a horse refers to skill in riding: he sits his 
horse badly \ sit on a horse is a mere outward fact. 

In the following instances (which are of a rather lite- 
rary character) the transitive construction imparts to the 
subject a dominating position: He stalked the hotel lobby \ 
he trod the stage \ he was treading the barren mountains. 

The animals that walked the Jioor expresses comple- 
teness of action. 

The just-mentioned constructions seem to have some affinity 
with the transitive use of intransitives in connection with cog- 
nate objects. Live a life led to expressions like: Uve poetry. 

Modern languages offer an analogy to the phenomenon 
discussed by Delbriick: Gram. III. 256: In mehreren Sprachen 
findet sich ein zu einem Verbum hinzutretender gleichsfam- 
miger Instrumentalis, den man mit dem Ace. des Inhalts in 
Parallele gesetzt hat. Man konnte ihn den ausmalenden nennen. 
Dahin gehoren aus dem Avestischen: Yavata gaya jvava 
(as long as we live life); 

Griechisch: to? d'dvov oixTioim tJavdrcp; 

Gotisch: ohteditn agisa mikilamma (= griechisch: Itpo- 
^■fj&riaav (po^ov jueyav). 

Modern parallels to those constructions are: French 
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vivre d'utte vie\ German des Todes sterben\ oe. dea^e sweltan. 
In M. E. various preps, on, in, by, with preceded the noun. 
Nowadays: Jle died a soldier's death. When in Mod. the prep, 
is omitted, the reference is not to the cause of death, but to 
its character. 

On the other hand: Nor will I mention by what death 
he died. 



VARIATIONS 



(i) 1 Different languages treat the object relations 
I J differently: 

Danish: vaske op efter middag; English: wash up the 
dinner \ 

Danish: vinde terrcen; English: gain ground; Ger- 
man: (an) Boden gewinnen; 

Danish: de hcenger med hovedet\ English: they hang 
down their heads; 

Danish: trcekke pa skuldrene; English: shrug one's 
shoulders ; 

Danish: holde i gelcenderet; English: hold the brass 
rail\ 

Danish distinguishes between: sla takt (= mark musi- 
cal time by striking the air with a baton); and: sla i takt 
e. g. for vort hjcerte kan slaa i takt med hans taknemme- 
lighed = before our heart caii beat time to his gratitude. 
English has: beat time in eitner case. 

Danish: stikke ens 0Je would suggest some voluntary 
action; English has: your feather is sticking my eye. The 
same idea of intention would attach to a word-for-word 
translation into Danish of: the snow lashed their faces. 

In the figurative sense Danish has: gribe til vaben\ 
in the material meaning: gribe et vaben\ French has: 
prendre armes. 

Danish: til helvede med brevet \ Italian: al diavolo la 
letter a. 

Instances are numerous. 
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(2) Different periods of one and the same language 
make use of different constructions: 

0hlenschlager: Aladdin writes: 

Jeg er en ven af gamle snurrepiberier; jeg samler slige 
sager\ the modern idiom would require: samle pa (which 
also occurs in Aladdin) about the habitual action. 

We proceed to illustrate this phenomenon in English. 

oe. gehlogun hine (laughed at him) is, though rarely, 
to be met with. The construction occurs as late as Spenser 
(Sheph. Cal.) : 

She laughes the songes that Colin Clout doth make. 

Nowadays this verb requires a prep., except in cases 
where eine vollige Bewaltigung is implied: laugh one out 
of countenance. 

I append some other instances of the phenomenon of 
vollige Bewaltigung: stare one out of countenance \ they 
think and dream Dante (Byron) | whistle a cab \ he blushed the 
rest of the sentence \ he could have danced his exultation. 

In these cases an ordinarily intransitive verb is turned into 
a transitive for the nonce. 

Earlier English often omAX&Oi from: 

yugurtha was commanded to depart Italy (XVIII. cy.). 
In Mod. from must be added. Without any prep, is still 
found : depart this life (the phrase is by no means colloquial) ; 
on the other hand, the prep, must always be added in: 
depart from this world. 

A. could scarce refrain laughter (Tom Jones) ; nowadays: 
A man should refrain from excess either of laughter or teats. 

He was banished Scotland can no longer be said ; from 
must be added. It might still be possible to say: he was 
banished the country. 

In the same way possibly: he fled the country \ but he fled 
from England. In the following technical phrases /r^wz is left 
out: he was expelled the House; he was dismissed the service. 

With was formerly omitted in cases where it must be 
added in our days: 

Without meeting any farther interruption (Vicar of W.). 
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The present language makes the following distinction : meet 
-\- impersonal object expresses voluntary action : meet one's 
objections etc.^); meet -\- with -\- impersonal object, as a 
rule, denotes something accidental: he met with kindness. 

In Early Modern English came up the now obsolete 
phrase: put up = submit to: 

/ wil/ indeed no longer endure it, nor am^ I yet persuaded 
to put up in peace what already I have foolishly suffered 
(Othello); He who would put up an arrest would put up 
a slap in the face (Tom Jones). 

The modern phrase is: put up with. 

In Late Middle English and Early Modern English dispense 
-(- obj. was used, where Mod. has: dispense with: 

His right of investiture of the Mitred Clergy he dis- 
pensed (XVII. cy.). 

For may be put in or left out at will in the phrase: 
make up (for) lost ground^"). 

To modern linguistic' feeling the object of pay is the 
money paid away, not the article for which the money is 
given. This has not always been so. In XVIII. cy. Sarah 
Fielding writes: 

She immediately paid her lodging (instead of modern: 
paid for^. 

Sometimes two constructions are permissible. The word : 
schooling meaning either (a) maintenance at school, or (b) 
cost of education, it is possible to say; pay for one's schooling 
(a) or: pay one's schooling (b). Whilst one must say: pay 
for a horse, no prep, is used in a sentence like this one: 

Overtime was paid at the rate of i s. to i s. p d. per 
inasmuch as people do not pay to get overtime^). 

Expressions like : It pays his pains are not colloquial. 

On is sometimes left out in archaic language, where 



^) he met his death often simply = he died. 
^) Make up for is about 200 years later than the other 
alternative. 

^) The phrase : pay one's way is parallel to : work one's way. 
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ordinary English has the prep. : The treatise was commented: 
the same manuscript upon which I am commenting. 

At was sometimes dropped in Early Modern English: 

Arriving a place of potency and sway o' ike state (Corio- 
lanus). Of course, this construction is no longer in use. 

Sometimes the opposite is the case: an earlier prep, is 
lost; on this phenomenon see below. 

(3) The object-relation is not always felt to be clear 
and we find uncertainty on this head within the same period 
of the same idiom. This uncertainty opens the way to 
differing constructions: 

The Latin verb intercludere offers a case in point. It 
was possible to say : intercludere aliquem aliqua re ; but the 
thing not to be reached could be taken as the object: via 
interclusa. 

Similarly Latin had: donare aliquetn aliqua re, and; 
donare alicui aliquid. 

This dual possibility may also (b) lead to the gramma- 
tical phenomenon termed the double accusative : either noun 
having the same right to being put in the accusative, the 
choice may be difficult. The difficulty is, so to speak, got 
over by treating the two nouns as objects both of them. 

Possibly Latin, possibly native sense of language may 
have led Tatian to write in Old High German: inti rot 
lahhan umbibigabun inan (cf. Latin induere). 

(a) Greek: ansigyco nvd xivog or anslgyco u uvos = keep 
one away from sth. Mediaeval Latin had: expropriare 
aliquem de aliqua re\ conformably English has expropriate 
one from a thing. Mod. Danish, on the other hand, says: 
expropriere noget. 

O. E., too, sometimes hesitated between two constructions 
he heora feorh him benam \ benimd Wisle Ilfing hire naman. 

We append some PZnglish examples of our variation: 

Accommodate : Can you accommodate me with cash for a 
cheque; a rare construction is: accommodate a thing to a 
person. 

Balk: Balked of his prey, the yelling monster flies; but 
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Byron (Siege of Corinth) writes: Their numbers balk their 
own retreat. 

Credit = ascribe: credit something to one; but also: 
credit one with something. 

Drub: one may drub a person into (or out of) sth., but 
also: drub a notion into a person: 

We had drubbed those fellovs into a proper reverence 
for us I Those foolish notions ought to be drubbed out of you. 

Entrust: entrust them with political power \ I should not 
like to entrust my safety to such a boat as that. 

Fleece : fleece the wool from a sheep \ fleece a sheep of 
wool. 

Forgive: Clonmell never forgave this to Grattan \ he 
asks you to forgive the man who wronged you. 

Impress: This man had a power of impressing his be- 
lief on others \ some pains had been taken to impress the 
Athenian ambassadors with the same belief. 

Provide: provide for American readers an outline of the 
work done \ the waiter then provided me with a ham sand- 
wich. 

Stamp: stamp the ground with one's feet is now not 
quite so usual as: stamp one's feet on the ground (which 
only dates back to the beginning of XIX. cy.). 

Sprinkle: sprinkle water into one's face \ sprinkle one's 
face with water. 

Strike: strike one's fist on the table \ strike the table 
with one's fist. 

Supply: supply one with money \ the money he was ready 
to supply to the cause. 

Strip: strip a beast of the skin \ strip a skin from, a 
beast. 

Two accusatives (b): 

Greek; qii^eiv rivd navxoirjv <pd6rt}ra; Latin: celare 
aliquem aliquid are classical instances of our phenomenon. 
The ambiguity involved in such constructions was evidently 
felt by Latin speakers. And besides docere aliquem aliquid 
we find docere aliquem de aliqua re. 
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In earlier English we find a number of verbs governing 
two accusatives, which at the present time have replaced 
one of the accusatives by a preposition. 

Bar : / wt/l bar no honest man my house (2 Henr. IV.) ; 
now: bar one of or from stk. 

Bereave and deprive (of which the former, is somewhat 
unusual, except with relation to dead persons) were formerly 
often construed with two accusatives: 

Bereave me not thy gentle looks, M^ a?^ (Milton) | The 
accident which had bereaved the father of his child (the 
only mod. construction). 

They deprive themselves the pleasure of her company; 
mod.: deprive one of sth. 

It is possible to say either : a- power to be envied or we 
may be envied. That accounts for Crabbe's sentence: 

Much I envy thee thy boys\ or Byron's: The childless 
cherubs well might envy thee the pleasures of a parent. 
Nowadays: envy one for something. 

Implore. The dual construction : implore sth. and : implore 
one led to the now obsolete double accusative: 

Permit me to implore you the promise that I shall receive 
no worse usage from you (XVII. cy.). 

Inform : I am compelled to inform you the reason of the 
meeting; nowadays only: inform you of the reason. 

Double accussative is still found in: 

Kiss in the phrase: kiss one good-night. 

Pardon: pardon one an offence. 

Provide: f provide us all things necessary (i Henr. IV.). 

Of course, from the standpoint of Latin grammar it is 
possible ia some of the above-mentioned two accusatives 
to see a dative -)- an accusative; but the possibility of 
turning the supposed dative into the subject of a passive 
sentence shows that English looks upon both objects as 
equivalents. 

Only such cases have been adduced where the simple verb 
has the same meaning as the verb followed by its object. 



DUAL CONSTRUCTIONS WITH DIFFERING 

SENSES 



I shall first give a number of instances from Danish to 
illustrate the sense-variations imparted by prepositions: 
(i) The preposition -gives a wider, more compre- 
hensive sense to the action ol the verb: 
Danish : det hjalp ham : det hjalp pa ham ; 
han greb vabnet: han g'reb til vaben; 
gribe kronen: gribe efter kronen\ 
jcg tror ham ikke : jeg tror ikke pa ham ; 
hade dem : hade pa dem (mostly about animals) ; 
b(sre noget: bcere pa noget\ 
han sparede pengene: han sparede pa pengene\ 
traktere en: traktere pa en; 
p?-0ve noget: prove pa noget \ 
r0re sig: rore pa sig\ 
folge en: folge med en\ 
jage en: jage med en\ 
forsege noget: forsege med noget. 

(2) In other cases the direct construction seems to 
be the more emphatic, complete, and the pi;epositional 
construction denotes something of a more outward character 
(often incompleted): 

Danish: hilse en: hilse pa en\ 

det kan han sige sig selv: han sagde det til sig selv\ 

han IcBser sine lektier: han Iceser pa sine lektier; 

hold ham!: hold pa ham! 

kere en : kore for en ; 
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kaste noget: kaste tned noget\ 

gribe kronen: gribe efter kronen; 

re tie sig: rette pa sig\ 

skrive en bog: skrive pa en bog\ 

han er ham ikke god: han er ikke god mod ham\ 

bryde en lov. bryde tned en tradition. 

Han led modgang expresses something more lasting than 
han led of e. g. tandpine. Similarly: Han taler Fransk: is 
more absolute than : Han taler pa Fransk. 

How comes the prep, to convey two such different 
meanings? The preposition imparts a more detailed notion 
to the phrase. The details may (2) draw the attention to 
externals, or may (i) impress the mind with a sense of 
completeness. 

Cases like: tage et land and: iage til et land do not fall 
under our investigation, as they are not synonyms. 

The phenomenon is to be found inother languages, 
too. In Latin: the prep, emphasizes the action, the con- 
struction without a prep, the result or, what comes, more 
or less, to the same thing: something figurative or some- 
thing completed: 

adire aliquem: adire ad aliquem; 

ingredior urbem: ingredior in urbent. 

Corresponding to section (i) above (in which Danish 
alternatives were discussed) one may possibly in Latin: in- 
vade in aliquem, as against invado aliquem, see something 
more emphatic or detailed. 

For German compare: es geh'drt zu meinem Beruf 
with: es geh'drt mir. Here the omission of the prep, serves 
to emphasize closer intimacy. 

Unfulfilled action is denoted by the prep, in French: 
pretendre a = lay claim to, as compared with the simple 
verb, which means: pretend. Old Norse: vega = kill; 
vega at = strike at; Apggva = hit; hgggva til = aim a 
blow at. 
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English examples of our phenomenon : 

About: Knowing God is an infinitely better thing than 
knowing about God (the prep, expresses something external) ; 
Cogbill, who, as a matter of fact, had entirely forgotten 
about the formal charge, made haste to accuse his guest of 
breaking into the church and robbing the poor-box ('about' 
expresses the details in connection with the charge^)). 

Similarly: / cannot make out about twijts \ to arrange 
about horses in time \ itching to know about that scar. 

After: We who to-day so crave after visible success; 
after suggests sth. hardly or not at all attainable; crave, 
transitively used, means: demand or require, e. g. / must 
crave the indulgence of the reader. 

Similarly: Sterne sought after the joy of living, where 
after suggests a remote object. 

Against: The person offended, is Almighty God (XVII. 
cy.) is now an obsolete phrase, unless the idea is that God 
may take offence. 

The difference between offend and offend against is 
seen from the following sentences : If a man offends against 
^ne, I may not know of it, if I offend a man, his feelings 
are offended. 

Offend against is used with such nouns as law, traditions. 

Feelings may be preceded by a prep. : he offends against 
people' s feelings by not going to Church. 

Transgress may be used transitively in connection with 
such words as law, command, etc. : transgress the Constitu- 
tion. On the other hand : those who transgress most asainst 
the laws of equality are the clown, the wit, and the pedant. 
Transgress a person (= disobey) has been supplanted by: 
transgress against a person. 



■'•) cf. 'about' in : be ignorant about = not to know the 
details connected with a fact; be ignorant of a thing ^= not 
to know it. 



RailXo express vollstandige Bewaltigung governs an 
object^): Noble natures are not railed into vice. Rail is 
ordinarily followed by against or at: 

I railed at the circumstances which were separating us. 

At. Be at one with some one =^ be of the same opinion, 
of one mind, unanimous : On one or two points the writer 
was not wholly at one with him. But to express something 
more intimately interwoven Pater writes (Marius): 

The Emperor yearned to be united.^ to be absolutely one 
with the child, in its obscure distress. 

Play a game and play game take no prep. ; but always : 
two can play at that game (as to classification, this instance 
belongs to (i) above ^). 

To curse a person expresses imprecation (and may de- 
note sth. passing in one's own mind), curse at = use a 
quantity of prophane and violent language to a person : 

In his heart he curses ambition \ Cursed he not me in 
giving me my birth? (Byron) | he cursed me like a bargee \ 
cursing horribly at himself. 

Words expressing motion take at to designate an 
action not completed, and are used transitively in the sense 
of fulfilment: 

Drowning men catch (clutch) at straws. You may kick ■ 
at a man without touching him at all. At simply implies 
repeated action. In the same way, you can tear at a beard 
without tearing it. 

Some instances of the same character follow: 

the big fishes gulping the little ones \ gulping at the 
contents of saucers \ he gripped the table-edge \ A. gripped 
at the phrase with both hands \ snatch an opportunity \ snatch 
at the opportunity, old girl! (Pett Ridge). 



1) As its congener : rally always does nowadays : Rallied by 
his fellow-students on his wretched looks. 

^ With reference to most games you may equally well say : 
play, play at; but it is not usual to say play at golf, football, 
or cricket. 
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As to classification, these*) examples belong to group (2) 
above. 

Tiiiker at implies continued or repeated unsuccessful 
action; tinker = mend as a tinker, patch up. Pull at a 
rope simply signifies repeated effort. Horses reared and bit at 
each other does not necessarily mean that the bite took effect. 

Similarly shoot one is to be distinguished from shoot at one. 
Strain a rope = make it taut; strain at a rope = pull at it. 

Sniff at a perfumed object such as a flower or a bottle of 
smelling salts, simply alludes to the action; he could sniff 
the sea-breeze = perceive the odour of the sea; in this 
sense the prep, must always be omitted. 

Guess at something simply means the process, the endea- 
vour, guess sth. is more definite, as is clear from the de- 
finition given by the Oxford Dictionary: 

guess at = to attempt to estimate conjecturally; to hazard 
a random or insufficiently founded opinion about ; to attempt 
to solve or discover by conjecture; whereas ^a^jj -|- obj. is 
defined as follows: to hit upon an answer to a question, 
the solution of a riddle; to discover by conjecture, divine. 

In earlier times out was often added to gteess e. g. : guess 
sth. out. Some instances follow: 

The total amou7it can only be rudely guessed at \ diffe- 
rences and divergences previously unguessed at \ the ordeal 
at the nature of which she only half guessed \ it is fiot 
difficult to guess I guess at a lion by a lady s lap-dog. 

To hint a fact is more definite than to hint at a fact. 

To jaw one is not quite, the same thing as to jaw at 
one^); the former means: to lecture or scold one; the latter: 
to go on talking in a scolding way. 

Progression or continued action seems to be implied in 
the following sentence (from Mac Gill: Children of the 
Dead End) : 



1) Some, of the instances may be nonce-uses, but they prove 
the tendency equally well for that. 

^) Both are, of course, decidedly vulgar. 
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mumbling away to herself at the one thing over and 
over again. 

Besides munching a chunk of bread occur constructions 
like the following: beneath the forbidden tree he munches 
steadily at all the windfalls within reach (Edinburgh 
Review). 

He was bullied and damned at means: people said: 
damn! to (at) him; he vas damned would mean: he was 
condemned. 

At is necessary to express the figurative meaning in: 
play at politics \ a kind of foolishness which men play at. 

Lunch is half-past is rather slovenly, instead of at half-past. 

The cattle were rattling at their chains; the omission of at 
would slightly suggest intention; but the difference is hardly 
perceptible. 

By. I have only a few examples. 

Abide -\- obj. differs from abide + P^'^P- + obj., in 
that the former means undergo, while the latter = accept 
as final: 

He has to abide that test \ he has to abide by that test. 
As to classification, these examples belong to group (i). 

For. For and to are often added after participles in -ing, 
in order to render the sense less complete. Such a parti- 
ciple -|- prep, expresses potentiality: The. job was killing 
for women does not mean that it actually deprived women 
of their lives, but only that the job was of a character to 
kill women, if they meddled with it. 

Other examples are: The idea was rather haunting to 
him I it is startling to the modern mind to find University 
statutes forbidding unbecoming dress \ while hardly enter- 
taining to the general reader, these essays are informal 
and colloquial. 

The to just discussed is also found after pure adjectives: 
regulations destructive to all spirit of subordination. Sensitive to 
expresses potentiality, sensitive of (which is very rare, however), 
actuality: he is sensitive to blame = thin-skinned. 
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Similarly after nouns: The first interruptkm of their happi- 
. ness is far stronger than i. to their happiness; some unsettlement 
of working conditions is much more emphatic than unsettlement 
to working conditions. 

Beg and beg for differ in sense. To big for pardon is 
to entreat humbly and earnestly for pardon. To beg is 
equivalent to: ask pardon. The difference between arrange 
and arrange for (the latter more figurative) appears from 
the following examples: 

having arranged for his room = engaged a room; 
arrange a rootn = tidy it up. 

Good luck is just one of the things that cannot be ar- 
ranged for, even by the cleverest people \ they have arranged 
for a cojicert on Monday week \ but: the details of a 
butchery were frequently discussed, if not definitely ar- 
ranged; what for stands for in the preceding sentence is, 
to some extent, represented by the word 'details' in the 
last sentence. 

In Latin we find providere construed with the dative 
or the accusative in different senses. In English we find 
prqvide -\- for -\- obj. and provide + obj, employed in a 
way that corresponds to Latin usage: 

an act providing for elementary education \ this very act 
provides a remedy for such persons \ the stage was curtained 
beneath to provide a dressing-room, \ tea and cakes are pro- 
vided (cf. Latin : providere f rumen turn) \ an inn or hotel is an 
establishment, the proprietor of which undertakes to provide 
for the entertainment of all comers (cf. Latin: providere 
vitae hominum) \ your rest and your toilet must be provided 
for. 

Want and lack (the latter is uncolloquial) -f- for chiefly 
occur with words like nothing or anything and mean to be 
in a state of need or insufficient supply. Consequently, the 
phrase always is: 

to be rich and want for nothing; whereas: they want 
nothing is equal to: there is nothing they want to have. 

Try and try for: poets who were trying for realistic 



effect signifies the endeavour after; poets who were trying 
realistic effect = who made experiments. 

Make a bank = reach it; make for a bank = direct 
one's efforts towards it. 

The idea of whistling is more prominent when one says : 
he whistled for a cab; the idea of ordering a cab is the 
leading notion va.: he whistled a cab. 

Similarly: he beckoned a taxi = summoned a taxi by 
beckoning ; otherwise beckon for. 

In colloquial (and literary) language wait is used tran-' 
sitively in phrases having reference to the upshot of events : 
wait developments, things, events: they were waiting the 
result of the quarrel. 

Parallel to French ce quit decouvrait par lui-meme we 
have in English: He saw for himself (besides: he saw him- 
self)-., for implies the contrast to taking some one else's 
report; likewise: // is me\ you can touch for yourself. 

In earlier English: stay supper could be used in the 
meaning of remaining to supper. The mod. phrase is: stay 
for supper. 

Beside he had lived six years in France is found he 
had lived for {oe. ofer) six years in France; the latter is more 
natural if the man was still living there at the moment. 

Walk for two miles generally refers to part of a walk 
only, e. g. we walked for two m.iles without meeting any- 
body. For emphasizes the idea of walking, the omission of 
'for' would make one think more of the distance. 

Ask and ask for differ in meaning: ask a soldier his 
number \ ask for a number on the telephone. As a general 
rule, ask for is a request, dik alone means inquire. Ask a 
favour does not conform to the rule, being a stereotyped 
expression. 

From. Cease writing is simply to stop writing. To cease 
from writing would be to give' up the practice of writing ; 
it might, however, be said of an author that he has ceased 
writing; hut ceased from is. more final (a clear case of 
group I, p. 74): men of vision must never cease from fightittg 

N, Begholm. 6 
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to prevent an economic issue becoming an unconquerable pre- 
judice. 

I am suffering from terrible pains in the heart and 
/ am suffering terrible pains in the heart do not mean the 
same. To suffer pains refers to the pains; suffer from im- 
phes duration ; he suffered a loss: he suffered from a loss. 

It saved him from inconveniences = delivered him from ; 
save with double object has a notion of economise or spare r 
it saved him inconveniences. From could not be omitted m : 
my husband finds that it saves us from responsibilities \ it 
will save me from starvation. 

The jury were excused from attendance for the rest of 
the week is more usual than with prep, omitted. On the 
other hand, only He was excused the entrancefee can be 
said. 

The ball escaped my clutch = eluded my clutch ; escaped 
from my clutch means that it had been in my clutch. 
Earlier usage was different. Milton writes.: 

Thee I re-visit now with bolder wing, Escap't the Stygian 
Pool (Par. Lost). 

Modern constructions like : no word escaped his lips are 
gallicisms, as compared to: a sigh escaping from my lips. 
On the other hand, it escaped my memory is practically 
always used. 

It has slipped my memory = I fail to remember it; it 
has slipped from my memory = I no longer remember it. 

In. He wants tact is more emphatic than : He is wanting 
in tact. 

His voice gained in strength is generally equal to : His 
voice gained strength. But sometimes the prep, asserts itself 
and the expression may mean a gradual improvement. 

Believe God and believe in God were differentiated by 
Pusey in the following manner: 

To believe God is to believe what God says, to be 
true. To believe in God, expresses not belief only, but that 
belief resting in God, trusting itself and all its concerns 
with Him (group (i) p. 74). 



Believe in, as applied to things means: appreciate, value: 
e^>ery citizen who believes in decency \ he believes in his 
work I these people do not believe in the possibility of a cure 
for sleeping-sickness \ believe in universal suffrage, peace, 
war, etc. 

From the entries in the Oxford Dictionary, this 
usage reappeared in XIX. cy., after having been obsolete 
for 200 years. 

Earlier English had: Shall we believe a God? 

Sometimes the two constructions mean much the same 
thing : 

/ refused to believe (in) the evil rumours \ having ceased 
to believe (in) the gospel of his childhood. 

Indulge -\- obj. is usually about something of an ab- 
stract character, indulge z'w is mostly used with reference to 
something external: 

Indulge one's preference | indulge one's hopes \ any little 
amusement in which he could -indulge \ bodily exercise and 
exposure to the open air are more indulged in \ card-playing 
is only indulged in by the less reputable of the community j 
indulge in violent language. But: indulge in reverie \s quite 
common {^= give free course to). 

Into emphasizes the development, the change: 

This sentence made the noisy doctor a popular hero, 
where the doctor remains doctor throughout. But in the 
fqllowing cases the subject becomes something intrinsi- 
cally new: 

Sometimes the peacock was made into a pie \ fresh curds 
newly pressed, and made into little cheeses \ make the milk 
into butter and cheese \ she had made her two hands into 
a telescope (the hands no longer have the functions of or- 
dinary hands) | turn into a faddist implies a greater change 
than turn faddist, almost a change of personality | she could 
make anyone into anything. She had made the kitten an 
arbitrator (Benson) means that in some way she let the 
decision rest with the kitten; into would signify: turned 
him into an arbitrator, pretended he was an arbitrator. 

6* 
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A rare use as the following from Beach: Rainbow's 
End is an instance of our rule : The days had grmvn into 
weeks. This expression is decidedly rhetoric in character. 

Probably the idea of change underlies the following sen- 
tence: The judge had jurisdiction to make the two claims 
into 07ie claim. Verbs meaning exploration, examination are 
construed either directly or with preps. : examine, investigate 
into is more thorough than the mere examine, and implies 
a process of some length and difficulty. 

But in some instances' the reverse is the case: explore 
a period expresses a more exhaustive action, than explore 
into (cf (2) p. 74). 

Of. Doctors disagree as to whether treat and treat of 
mean the same thing or n^ot. 

Dean Alford: The Queen's English expresses himself 
in the following way: The verb [treat] may be used with 
an object following it, to 'treat a subject', or it may be 
used absolutely, to 'treat concerning' or 'of a subject. It 
is one of those very many cases so little understood, by 
the layers down of precise rules, where writers and speakers 
are left to choose, as the humour takes them, between 
different ways of expression. 

G. W. Moon: The Dean's English (quoted Storm: 
Englische Philologie) says: 

'To treat' is one thing, 'to treat of is another. Moon 
gives the following illustration: A matter treated of in my 
former paper was treated by you with indifference. Tran- 
sitive treat is here taken to mean : treat summarily, 
slightly. 

The present tendency goes in the opposite direction: 

treat -\- obj. is used about more detailed, exhaustive 
treatment, treat of = discourse about, touch on. 

Cp. drink -\- obj. expresses sth. more complete, than drink 
of -\- obj. The latter construction is somewhat archaic, except 
with reference to a large quantity of liquor: we drank of ike 
water of the river. 
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Similarly hear of is more superficial than hear -f obj.; 

his name was heard | his name was but little heard of 
during these years \ condemn a man unheard \ a thing un 
heard of. 

Other examples are: 

Know of and knozv: All the English world knows, or 
knows of thai branch of Civil Service which is popidarly 
called the Weights and Measures \ I know of him, of course; 
but T do not know him \ he knew of no place where people 
without luggage were admitted. 

Formerly know of was used in a more precise sense 
than nowadays: 

Certis or thay hethun fare, thay knaue of mekil care \ 
pe pepull haden wilfulde desyre to knowe of pere comyng 
and the cause wete (XV. cy.). 

/ cannot judge of the truth of this statement means : I 
cannot form an opinion about it [of must be left in) | / do 
not presume to judge his conduct [of could not be inserted). 

A more external idea is expressed by the prep, in 
the following cases: 

He boasted of his achievements [= bragged of); but: 
boast -\- obj. (as used in literary language) means: possess: 

The Court boasted no architect \ the village boasts a 
museum. 

Some poor wretch who begged of him; of cannot be 
omitted in the sense of asking money from one. 

It is much more common to say : prophesy change than : 
prophesy of change; but the latter expression may be used: 
prophesy change =-- predict that change will take plac^; 
prophesy of change is to make predictions implying change: 
Gray freed him.self of an artificial and conventional taste, 
and prophesied of the new romantic age that was coming. 

With a face which spoke her joy expresses a much 
more strongly figurative idea than : all around me spoke of 
innocent enjoyment \ this speaks his innocence (cf French 
tout cela disait un gout vulgaire) \ everything speaks of the 
woodlands, save perhaps that sound from the barn. 
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Think of things does not express so intimate a connection 
between the action of the verb and the object as is seen in : 

instead of merely thinking things and hoping them (think 
things = build castles in the air). 

Tell one's fortune is something different from: tell of 
one's fortune. 

Talk shop, talk baby is more emphatic than: talk of 
baby. The same is the case with the following construction : 
Every one about me was chatting Parliament and appoint- 
ments (cf. French parler chasse and parler -\- de -\- obj.). 

Of sometimes underlines the figurative sense (cf. group 

(I) P- 74). 

Make of a woman at once a martyr and a heroine 

differs from make a woman a martyr etc., in that the former 

refers more to the conception, the latter to an actual fact. 

An angry wife once cried: Trample on me I Make me 
your doormat! she might have said: make a doormat of 
me, but the other phrase is more emphatic. 

He made m.e his confidante is more exclusive of other 
people than he made a confidante of me. 

There is a tendency to add of to the following preps., 
when they are to be taken in a figurative meaning (cf. p. 74): 

alongside, outside: 

William Blake, that strange figure which started up 
alongside of Cowper and Burns \ his objects of interest 
outside of his special work. 

In American English inside of is used in reference to 
time: 

inside of three hours. Marsden: Victorious Attitude 
writes: There is something inside of me which insists that 
T was planned for victory^). 

As against conceive a thing, conceive of a thing means: 
figure to oneself the possibility of a thing: the mind which 
conceived the Republic \ he cannot conceive of any quality 



') inside of (as well as the, other phrases just mentioned) 
may also be used in a purely local meaning. 
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of essential badness or goodness existing in pictures \ one 
can conceive of a time when a foolish monarch might 
make the question a practical one; but no of in: He had 
conceived Marrier a sort of Penketh. 

Dispose -{- obj. is used = place, dispose + of -|- obj. 
has a metaphoric application: 

This done, these valiant Knights dispose their Blades \ 
the king's body lay on the bed, decently disposed. 

At the end of XVI. cy. appeared: dispose of, which 
means: sell, arrange about, do away with (humorously == 
eat): 

The plaintiff was in possession of two diamond rings 
which he wished to dispose of \ the discovery seems to dis- 
pose of the claims of these Dhra'as to the Biblical sites \ 
Tom disposed rapidly of two glasses of sherry and the 
sandwiches. 

The verbs: approve and disapprove are used with direct 
object in the sense of: sanction, confirm authoritatively: 

The colonel or commanding officer approves the .sentence 
of a regimental cou?t-marfial. 

In the figurative sense of comes in: 

he has read all books, but approves of ^ very few \ f 
approve of his actions \ she did not approve of the vicar's 
wife. 

Disapprove is construed in the same way. 

Permit and perm.it of do not mean the same thing; 
here too, of introduces a metaphorical element (the subject 
is usually a thing): 

As I pointed out to permit of any one succeeding, it 
was indispensable that some one should fail \ the tunnelling 
of both great ' estuaries would relieve the pressure by per- 
mitting of free lateral expansion into Long Island and 
New Jersey \ that being high enough to permit of a mes- 
sage reaching the plateau of the Polar Zone \ this motion 
is wide enough in its terms to permit of a debate over the 
whole range of international politics \ work which would 
permit of his continuing to live at home. 



Admit of = allow of the presence of, be capable of, came 
up at the beginning of XVIII. cy. and drove out the direct 
construction : 

Her son's conduct admitted of no apology \ the words 
do not admit of this interpretation. 

But in the ordinary sense (= grant, allow), admit can 
no longer, as formerly be followed by of: 

Luxury and ease were not admitted of at Sparta 
(Chesterfield's Letters) | I ought not to admit of selfish 
regret upon this occasip?i. 

Allow of is used = admit of: 

The snow was sufficiently compact to allow of a . stake 
being firmly fixed in it. 

On sometimes makes the action of the verb less direct : 

The transitive uses of such verbs as determine, settle, 
fix, decide^ convey the idea of settling or fixing the i cha- 
racter of something or of deciding a question. The corre- 
sponding intransitives refer to one's state of mind (cf. (i) p. 74) : 

The interview would decide his future career \ Mrs. 
Folyat decided on the Army \ to decide on the date and 
nam,e of Shakespeare s most perfect comic masterpiece ] the 
power which the English. Univefsiiies possess to influence 
the future, as they have largely determined the past of 
national culture \ he determined on a bold step \ now that 
this point has been definitely settled, it seems too clear for 
argument | in fiction you [i. e. the author] settle upon the 
final chapter before you begin the first \ the garrison did 
not wait to make closer acquaintance with who would venture 
such^ an enterprise \ Mr. C. ventured on more personal topics. 

Border, used metaphprically is always followed by on: 
that borders on hysteria \ those fourteen extra syllables 
border on eloquence. On the other hand, no prep, is ad- 
missible in : the great counter -current which borders the 
Gulf stream, because the verb means: hedge round. On 
must be added in; hill tribes bordering on cultivated coun- 
tries, because border means merely to adjoin. 
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He admitted the liability that followed on that advan- 
tage; on cannot be left out, because the meaning is: fol- 
lowed as a consequence of that advantage. 

Grate, used metaphorically is usually followed by a prep. ; 
Such a mere, bare iteration grates me as somewhat un- 
Shakesperean, is not so common as: She never grated for 
an instant on his high ideal. Omission of the prep, some- 
times conveys a figurative sense (cf. (2) p. 74 above). 
^ Touch on is figurative, touch as a rule material: 

Beside : He had touched a subject upon which they would 
disagree is found the more usual intransitive : 

He touches on the same difficulties and he gives no 
answer to them^). 

Verbs- like enlarge, improve, refine, expatiate -\- prep. 
-|- obj. express a less direct connection between the object 
and the action of the verbs than the transitive uses of the 
same verbs: expatiate on the wonders of creation (there 
existed formerly a trans, verb ^ extend: expatiate one's 
arms) \ it is too obvious to be enlarged upon \ His rage 
refining on my pain sent me forth \ by long use and expe- 
rience he might improve upon his own invention ^advance 
beyond, go one better | improve an invention, on the other 
hand, means: amend it, make it more perfect (Cp. the 
corresponding noun, as in: It must be granted that all 
improvements of ^nurture in the widest sense are to the 
good). 

On may make the influence of the action of the verb 
on the object less complete (Cp. My train of thought was 
broken with my train of thought was broken in upon) : 

encroach was formerly used transitively: The Scottish 
men did lastly encroach unto themselves a kingdom (= seized 



^) There seems to be some tendency to use embroider on 
figuratively: It was all she said: She could not embroider on the 
theme \ In writing this prologue Tasso is plainly embroidering on 
Moschus's Idyl. The Oxford Dictionary has only the transitive 
use, e. g. embroider a story. 
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a kingdom) (beg. of XVII. cy.). In modern speech encroach 
is intransitive and has a different meaning ixom -^ encroach 
(trans.); encroach on = trench or intrude usurpingly (esp. 
by insidious or gradual advances) on the territory, rights, 
or accustomed sphere of action of others (Oxford Diet.): 
restraining both churches from encroaching on the functions 
of the civil magistrate (not :^ taking over the functions, 
but simply: trenching on them). 

Infringe -j- obj. is more complete than infringe on: 

those privileges of the people tvhich the Stuarts had 
illegally infringed \ it infringed upon the rights of private 
judgment \ never let pleasure infringe on the domain of 
duty. 

The same idea is conveyed by usurp on that Muret renders 
as: sich Eingriffe erlauben in: 

Ifs God's province we usurp on. 

D. was frequently to be seen the>e, usually riding a 
vicious mare; on could not be inserted, as there is a 
suggestion of skill in the riding. 

In: He went dozvn the. track, riding old Peter, the 
prep, would hardly do so well, any more than in : He al- 
ways rides a black horse. 

Report on a thing is not so comprehensive as report a 
thiiig. The former only means: to state the result of one's 
investigation : The grounds of dispute must first be investi- 
gated and reported upon. 

Report a thing has many different meanings e. g. : pre- 
pare a written account of a thing: Still less can a country 
reporter accurately report lectures on all subjects indis- 
critninately. 

He plays the piano is the usual phrase; in the same 
way : When I am playing the fiddle I feel God. On would 
be very unusual, unless with reference to a particular piano : 
It is the finest piano I ever played on ^) . 

Call one is the ordinary phrase; besides is found c«// <?« 



here on cannot be omitted. 
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one ^= implore one's help; in the same acceptation is used 
(in uncolloquial speech): he called on God's name. 

The principle involved in group (i) p. 74 is seen at 
work in the following sentence from Wordsworth: 

A high guerdon waits on minds that dare; the prep, 
expresses the general principle. A high guerdon waits minds 
that dare would mean: they who dare will receive (as a 
definite prediction). 

Brood = breed products takes the ace: brood those 
flashes of expression that transcend rhetoric; brood on = 
nurse, dwell on: brood on the past. 

Meditate =" muse over, reflect upon, study, fix one's 
attention upon, requires a prep.; the idea of the thought 
being directed towards sth. must find expression ('ijw, tfz'^r^ ; 

A Buddhist only meditates on the perfections of the 
Buddha. In thjs application transitive meditate is rare 
nowadays : 

If they thoroughly meditated the circumstances of the 
case. 

But meditate == have in one's mind as something in- 
tended cannot have a prep.: Napoleon was meditating the 
seizure of his person \ they are meditating a re-imposition 
of a tax on corn. 

Remark -\- obj. = notice, see; remark on (only found 
from the latter half of XIX. cy.) = mention: 

It coidd only be a small one [i. e. opening]., or it wotdd 
have been remarked tipon at the Coroner's inquiry. 

She bit fiercely on her lower lip is more expressive 
than with the prep, left out. 

The same applies to: I felt a rough tongue licking on 
my cheek. 

Here as elsewhere we find that the prep, makes the 
expression more 'anschaulich', visualizes the idea conveyed. 

Localism is a prominent notion in the following exam- 
ples: 

grasp on one \ pounce on one \ the Opposition by seizing 
on the pacific peroration in Mr. Churchill's speech in the 
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vote of Censure debate, managed to cover their retreat as 
a party from the gun-running episode \ he seized on^) 
Miss X. and insisted on her singing \ a sort of stiffness 
gripping on your bones. 

He tapped his pocket is more usual than he tapped on 
his pocket; the latter more strongly suggests repeated action. 

Spy one = catch sight of; spy on one = act as a spy on. 

Over. Whilst it is quite usual to say: 

The enemy roamed the country, meaning: scoured it, 
the prep, could not possibly be omitted in : His eyes roamed 
over the lake in the valley. The local element over must 
find expression: the eye did not scour the lake, but glanced 
over it. 

Rule over has reference to the extent of the dominion 
or- number of subjects ; it means, further, to be the ruler of: 

/ have two uncles who rule over provinces in India as big 
as Ireland \ a pleasant feeling of power caine to her (a young 
girl living in a rocky island). She was ruling over the m.en 
of the sea \ ruling over his subjects with justice. 

Rule (trans.) refers more especially to the manner of 
rule; it is, as it were, more intimate, implies real power: 

Fate that rules us here with adamantine wand \ mecha- 
nical laws rule m,an \ the very same spirit of kindness 
which should rule us in the performance of a task such 
as the one now in hand \ commonsense must rule her inter- 
course with her father. 

Watch one = follow one with the eyes; watch over 
one = look after, take care of, protect, guard: the laws 
of an All-powerful Being who watches over our conduct \ 
in this sense Milton had direct construction: flaming 
ministers.^ to watch and tend Their earthy charge. 

In mod. language: watch one's interest is rare for: 
watch over one's interest. 

The Secret Service agent detailed to watch him means: 



^) The on gives an impression of suddenness. 
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shadow him. The local expression over suggests power, supe- 
riority. The same notion is implied by our prep, in the 
phrase: laugh over. You may laugh over an incident; you 
can only laugh at the elements, just as you may snap 
your finger at them. 

Over imparts to the verb the notion of continuous 
thought in ponder over a thing as compared with ponder 
a thing. 

Lament one signifies the feeling, lament ever one the 
expressions of the feeling. 

To expresses motion, traversing an intervening space. 
This primary notion is distinct in the phrase attain to a 
position, which conveys the idea of exertion; whilst attain 
a position simply is: get it. 

Stoffel has made out a similar distinction between: 
jump to a conclusion and jump at an invitation. You 
jump to a conclusion across the intervening debateable 
ground, which ought to have been investigated. The invi- 
tation is supposed to Jje at hand and. you jump at it. 

Cannan: Round the Corner writes: It might bring her 
back to him so that together they might perceive and ivin 
to the ways of brightness; the meaning is not simply 'to 
obtain', but to work their way towards. 

Drink one' s health is more common than drink to one's 
health, because the idea of health = toast prevails. 

In ordinary prose: sue one means: bring an action of 
law against one; but sue to one means: apply to one, e. g. : 
sue to one for relief. 

Pretend and pretend to belong here. Formerly pretend 
(trans.) had the meaning: lay claim to: At this day the 
Hollanders pretend all Trade at Japan. Modern English 
uses pretend to in this sense: / can pretend to no biogra^ 
phical exactness \ all who pretend to intelligence. Cp. : pre- 
tend illness | pretend difficulties and inconsistencies (= allege 
the existence of). 
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Of course, sometimes the two constructions almost fall 
together in meaning: pretend skill might be said by one, 
where another would say: pretend to skill. 

In other cases the prep, gives a figurative meaning to 
the phrase: 

Owe = having to thanl< is followed hy to: I owe my 
prosperity to him\ this rule is not followed in: / owe him 
a great deal \ I owe him. a debt of gratitude. 

Witness a fact = see, be present at; witness to = 
bear witness to, give evidence of: 

Washington did not live to witness the restoration 
of peace \ the look witnessed to a hope which smouldered 
still. 

Attest in the sense: to be a proof of is used transitive- 
ly; = bear witness to, go to prove it may be intransitive: 
It' attests his prodigious industry: it attests to his prodigious 
industry. 

That testifies to his honesty \ testify sth. is now rare. 

Sign an agreement means: put your name under it; 
in so doing you sign to the conditions which it contains. 
Sign to may mean simply affix one's signature to. The 
two meanings are, to all intents and purposes, equivalent. 

Attend to is stronger than the transitive verb ; aiteiid to 
= see to, take care of, attend is often an equivalent of: be 
present, e. g. 

attend a meeting \ she was attending to her work \ A 
medical man attends his patients \ attends to his patients 
would mean: he does not neglect them. But, on the other 
hand, always : he is attending to the rescued mutilated ! 
attending to the wounds. 

Trust luck = have confidence in luck; trust to luck = 
take one's chance: I trust my little boy to do that = I 
have faith in him; / trust to my little boy to do that = 
I take no further precautions. 

To makes the reaction of the verb on the object less 
complete in constructions like the following: 

He lectured to them on geology \ very rarely is found: 
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he is lecturing the students \ the transitive sense of lecture 
is to address with some severity, especially on the subject 
of conduct. 

Domestic dissension is damaging to all internal interests 
of the country \ those commonplace good looks so discouraging 
to artists \ the power of compelling is corrupting to the 
strong man himself \ memories are pleasing to me (a sen- 
tence like this one merely means that memories have it 
in them to please me; cf. p. 79 above)*). 

The same phenomenon is observable after adjs. in — ive\ 
examples have been given above (p. 79). 

Ordinarily the phrase runs: pray to God. But if the 
contents of the prayer are mentioned, to is generally left 
out: she prayed God to help her. Now and then the prep, 
is inserted: pray to the virgin to save him (Mac Gill: 
Children of the Dead End). 

With often serves to render the action of the verb less 
strong : 

he joked him (the object is at the mercy of the subject) ; 
he joked with him suggests equality. In the same way we 
have: jest one (not quite as common as: joke one) and: 
jest with one. Further: They [modern young girls] will 
chaff their father's old school-chiims and flirt with their 
mother's old sweethearts. 

This fundamental difference may give the superiority 
to the subject or the object, according to the meaning of 
the verb: 

He settled her denotes that the subject has his own 
way; he settled with her = settled matters or accounts 
with her on a footing of equality; he settled with his cre- 
ditors I they have sunk their blood-feuds to settle us 
{^= overpower us). 



') Upon has the same force in: The action of the Prime 
Minister is binding upon his colleagues. 
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r consulted Mr. Mallet suggests that he was an expert, 
which I was not. / consulted with Mr. Mallet as his 
equal. Similarly: consult an author, a book, one' s feelings, 
the public interest. Lord C. joined with Lord W. in 
supporting the bill denotes that the two were joining forces. 
Lord C. joined Lord W. in supporting the bill means that 
Lord C. had Lord W. for his leader. 

A. rivals with B. is a rare phrase, but when used it 
implies something less than equality . between A. and B. 

Play one indicates superiority on the part of the subject: 

The challenge had come. The brothers promised to play 
him lightly, just for a lark j he had already four shining 
fish upon the deck ; each weighed fourteen pounds or more, 
and he was just playing a first. The same construction 
is seen ih : play knife and fork \ play a good stick. 

Race with one is the common phrase = compete with 
one in speed; but: '■'Race you ta the column!" "Allrightl; 
I'll race you to thai boat" , he said; here race = offer a 
trial of skill in running. 

Tennyson's flung ball, flew kite, and raced the purple 
fly rather emphasizes the purpose to try to beat the fly 
in running. 

With sometimes refers to spiritual' attitude: 

I can bear with insults = put up with; but: my pu- 
tiishment is greater than T can bear. 

Break with is another case in point: to accept his invi- 
tation to break with the old conditions of life; break the 
conditions means to act contrary to them. 

Another instance is: the paper which his father had 
finished with = the paper the father no longer wanted to 
read ; the paper his father had finished would mean that 
he had read it. 

He went through with it indicates a more active be- 
haviour on the part of the subject than; he went through 
it I she had been through some terrible experiences. 

I have done dressing = I am ready, / have done with 
dressing =: I will not have any more of it. 
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It took the prepositional system some time to oust the 
old flexional system; but it took the prepositional system 
a good deal longei- to develop its innate possibilities: 

In Early Middle English (Ancren Riwle)' is found; 
bit upon the ^erde, meaning: bites the rod. It was only 
later that speakers came to fee! the anomaly of usirtg a 
preposition of such an expressive character in a case where 
no visualizing was called for. 

Conversely, we come across many instances in Early 
Middle English where we, from the standpoint of Modern 
English, miss a prep. : : 

peo pet ou weorreb (Ancren Riwle), where the modern 
idiom would be: those that' war upon you. By the way, 
pet child weorrede uppon his feder is found in the same 
early document. Similarly: 

hire unbeawes pet he er uorber, where a modern writer 
would have: she forebore with his failings. 

hire htis mei beon ibroken = her house may be broken 
into. 

wokenn heore faldess (Orm.) = kept watch over. 

Instances are numerous. In the course of time English 
speakers came to see what a subtle instrument they had to 
their hands in those contemptible little words, the English 
prepositions. 

In many cases no particular signification attaches to thp 
prepositional as compared with the direct construction: 

T have forgiven her these offences = T have forgiven her 
for these offences; he puffed at his cigar = he puffed his cigar 
(only at is more usual) | go the length of saying = go to the 
length of saying \ it is no use (more common than, but equal 
to): it is of no use \ hoot one (is more common than, but 
equal to): hoot at one \ jeer at is somewhat more common 
than: jeer one \ mock a person is now rarely used except in 
the sense to mimick | scoff one is hardly ever used, scoff at 
one is the ordinary phrase | compensate sth. is == compensate 
for sth., only the former occurs chiefly in the passive | it wears 
on the nerves = it wears the nerves \ atone sth- =■ atone 

N. Bagholm. 7- 
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for sth.^ only the former is more solemn, and might be ap- 
plied to a great crime. 

The reason for the addition or omission of preps, is not 
always clear, e. g. Why always blow a hotn, but blow upon a 
trumpet? Blow a trumpet is poetic. 

Preposition before the Predicate. 

Before the predicate we often find a prep, in English. 
This addition of a prep, is in many cases of somewhat 
modern date. 

We shall first take cases where a rationale for the prep, 
may be found: The scene is at Glastonbury. The prep, 
could be left out with a different meaning, i. e. if the 
whole town were the scene. Similarly with: The meeting- 
place ivas in a hollow or dell in the heart of the grove. 
Here we have an analogy to what we have found so often 
already. 

The chief concern is for the reconciliation of the parties \ 
my dire need at present is for a holiday \ the rage of the 
moment mas for French drawing-rooms \ the only claim 
ivhich the company had on him. was for a fixed tribute \ 
his preference was rather for the dignified reflection. In 
all these cases either construction (i. e. with or without prep.) 
could be used, but with alteration of the sense of the 
subject: e. g. his pref evince, followed by a prep, means 
his feeling, predilection; without a prep, preference = what 
he prefers. 

Consequently in: His penchant was for fighting, for 
must be used, because penchant does not admit of the sense: 
object of 'inclination. The same is the case with: The 
author's bias was to politics. 

In the same way only : Swift's natural bent was towards 
a political career can be said. 

His only refuge was work makes refuge = work; his 
only refuge was in work is better. 

His ideal of Empire is of a worldwide English-speaking 
community, here of is best left out, but it is quite possible 
to leave it in. 
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The chief interest attaching to Tickell in literary history 
is in his character as satellite of Addison \ his chief interest 
was in the University of London., either construction would 
do: without prep, interest ^ oh]&ct of interest; with prep. 
interest = feeling of interest. 

The only expense incurred was in cigars for distribution 
is the only possible construction. 

Impressions^ whose only value is in the intensity with 
which they are received, in cannot be omitted: the inten- 
sity is not a value, but that in which the value consists.^) 

In careless composition the prepositional predicate 
is very common: 

His ideal of Empire is of a world-wide English-speaking 
community (of had better be omitted) | the only figures he 
had seen were of two or three monks \ the plea is of the 
utility of such material \ the danger of Dryden would have 
been from aiming too high \ her forte was in gay verse \ 
my principal method for defeating heresy is by establishing 
truth. 

Quite right, on the other hand, are: It was not to his 
interest to pick a quarrel \ his first thought was of the 
story he had heard \ one of my pleasant recollections is of 
a drive to Exeter. 

In a boat painted in light green the prep, implies that 
we are regarding the colour as a kind or style of decoration. 



^) That was not his nature may be said beside (the more 
natural) thai was not in his nature \ that was not in his line. 
But also: light comedy was not his line. 



OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS 

FROM the earliest times preps, were left out in com- 
pounds: 

Skr. hastakrta (made with the hand); ghosabuddha 
(awakened b)'^ noise), etc. Greek: owoyevi]? (born in the 
house); olvp^gexi^S (drunk with wine), etc. 

Old English has: limlama (lame in the limbs) :, •wlfleas 
(wifeless), etc. In Modern English such compounds abound : 

law-abiding (abide by); war-guilty (guilty of); convent- 
bred (bred in); chance-heard (heard by c); terror-shaken 
(shaken by, with); terror-fraught (fraught with); clay-built 
(built of); ^>%^ ^m-^^// (the bell for tea) ; London-made (made 
in London); tailor-made (made by a tailor). 

Further, pr^ps. are left out in a number of locutions, 
mostly of a descriptive character:, 

the heathen were smitten, hip and thigh \ he was boiind 
hand and foot \ he threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
gay life of the city \ they were lying on their stomachs, 
chin in hand \ destroy sth. root and branch | a couple of 
trees, which now lay branches downward in the water \ 
lie face up \ he came out a pen over his ear. 

From is understood in: the distance is one mile, bank 
to bank. 

The attributive past participle often diops the prep.: 
It could lead to an agreed settlement \ his prided skill \ the 
trampled woman (but: trample on one). 

Preps, are omitted by a sort of contraction: 
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WAo riseth from a' feast with that keen appetite that 
he sits down (Merchant of V.) | if you will o?ily see 
things in the light that zve see them^) \ to be deprived of 
that which zve are possessed of, is a greater evil than to 
be disappointed of what we have only the expectation 
(A. Smith: Moral Sent.) | he wantonly exposes his neigh- 
bours to what no man in his senses would chuse to expose 
himself. 

The force of the prep, may sometimes be carried 
on to a second noun: 

Cornelius Nepos writes in Alcibiades: Ineunte adules- 
centia atnatus est a multis more Graecorum, in iis Socrate. 

An English example is : It is to the patriotism, as well 
as piety ^ of such men as our author, that we owe the pre- 
servation of our noble language (R. Morris: Preface to Gen. 
& Ex.). 

The rule seems to be in English, as it was in Latin, 
that the prep, is repeated (it is, of course, largely a ques- 
tion of clearness) : 

The student from. Ireland seems to have walked into 
his chambers as into a home \ rely far more upon public 
opinion than on Parliament \ he looked up to Cato as to the 
most venerable m,artyr of the republican party. 

A prep, may be suppressed in cases where another 
prep, may do duty for it: 

the all-seeing eye from whom nothing is hidden or un- 
known (hidden from, unknown to) (Harrison: Geo. Washing- 
ton p. lOO) I those who have special interest and experience 
of such details (interest in, experience of) | the deliberate 
preparation and no less deliberate provocation of the war 
with France (preparation for, provocation of) | it was a 
discipline for which he had as yet no practice or inclination 
(Goldie: The Declension of Henri d'Albiac p. 262) | totally 



1) Cf. Latin: sublato alte super cilia in eadem, quae ceteri, 
descenditis mutatis rerum nominibus (Seneca: De Con Stan tia 
Sapientis). 
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unworthy and unfit for the friendship of any decent 
person. 

Of course, a careful speaker would put the proper prep, 
with each noun. 

The prep, is left out in : reliable, indispensable, etc. (See 
Jespersen: Growth and Structure § 109). 

A prep, is frequently dropped after another prep.: 

oe. swlpost he for bider, toeacan pcBS landes sceawunge, 
for pzm horschwcelum. We miss a for before sceawunge. 

The phenomenon is very common in the modern lan- 
guage: ^ 

He had made friends with every sailor onboard, besides 
the passengers^) \ she had brought a present for each member 
of her family, except Minna \ he kept his brain fit by ar- 
gument, instead of football \ Besides his own suite, he was 
attended by several servants. 



^) But also : The House began meeting at three in the after- 
noon, instead of at four o\lock. 



IRREGULARITIES IN THE USE OF PRE- 
POSITIONS 



Alphonso Smith: Studies in English Syntax characte- 
_ZjL rizes English as a short-span language: 

A characteristic that differentiates English from Latin 
is its insistent tendency to operate at close quarters, to 
span only limited areas . . . English syntax is essentially a 
syntax of short circuits. 

Short-span habits account for a frequent variation in 
the use of prep.: 

But for infectious high spirits, and in the depiction of 
oddities, he has no rival save Dickens \ inherited nature 
and paternal example had united to produce in me repug- 
nance of social conventions, and especially to such of them 
as are expressive of class-subordination (H. Spencer) | they 
were speeding across the face of the wonderful river into 
which the moon and the lights of the town were reflected 
as in a mirror (Le Queux: Her Royal Highness) | we can 
only reflect upon how many lives might have been sacrificed, 
of what ruin and desolation must have resulted (ibid.) | he 
took his arm away from hers, feeling for her the mere 
resentment that he might feel against the footman who con- 
veyed cold soup to him \ he had no more thought of her 
than he would have had for a newspaper that contained 
ecstatic tidings \ that armour protected him, not only against 
those disguised enemies, but from himself (Bremont : Oscar 
Wilde) I there were times when N. was startled with the 
licentiousness of his speech and by the utter cynicism with 
which he spoke (Th. Gibbs: The Custody of the Child) | 
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there is no incident in Mr. Churchill' s career on which he 
is entitled to look back with more complete confidence as to 
the final judgment than to the episode of Antwerp (Daily 
News) I not frotn curious but for practical reasons (Di'um- 
mond : Ascent of Man) | from a descendant of the Grand 
Master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the nine- 
teenth century demanded precise^ the virtues ihhich the six- 
teenth century had demanded of that ancestor (Arthur Sy- 
monds) | she made herself beloved of everybody, and even 
by his relations (Clara L. Thomson) | I believe you acquit 
me of any such thing.'' I do, from my heart., of having de- 
bauched the girl, but not from having gained her affections 
(H. Fielding: Torn Jones) | the archdeacon storms, accuses 
his father-in-law of culpable weakness in deserting his post, 
and the Bishop for alloiving him to do so (Jackson: Social. 
Life) I by an inconspicuous and gradual growth he would 
thus, arrive in time at the dignity and honour enjoyed by 
R., and perhaps even to the sacred m,ajesty that clung to 
P. (Mackenzie: Sinister Street p. lOi) ] D.on Quixote and 
the Arabian Nights pleased- him by their extravagance and 
faithfulness, m.ore than for any outlook on reality they offered 
(Harper: Wordsworth) \ and there must have been an end 
to Adelle's expectations altogether and of this story (Her- 
rick: Clai-k's Field). 

In glancing over the above list (which might be added 
to indefinitely), one cannot help being struck by the ten- 
dency to put the least expressive prep, nearest the regimen: 
of is not a very distinct word to express the idea: from 
hence in the example from Symonds: from a descendant . . ., 
but demanded of. 

. To is unambiguous, hence the somewhat unusul to after 
arrive in the example beginning: by an inconspicuous. 

By is the commonest prep, to denote the agent, that 
is why with at the end, of the sentence is replaced by that 
prep, in the example beginning: there were times. 

Sometimes euphony (e.g. a wish to avoid repetition 
and the like) may account for the diffeirence of choice. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PREPOSITIONAL 

SYSTEM 



THE distinctness of the prepositional construction 
as against the old flexional system is illustrated 
by the examples following. 

No grammatical case could indicate the character of the ■ 
movement so well as the choice of different preps, after such 
a verb as turn. The ordinary prep, is to: he turned to me. 
Turn £7« implies the same action, but in a different spirit. 
The Oxford Dictionary defines, the phrase as follows: to 
change one's position to assail suddenly or violently (in act 
or word) : The king turned on his courtiers, glad to ease his 
own conscience by cursing them \ the horseman turned upon 
Jones; and presenting a pistol demanded the banknote. 

But tur7i on is frequently used in a different sense, not 
recorded in the Oxford Dictionary. The following instances 
will make this clear: 

After continuing the digressioti for some sentences, he 
turns on himself in the same abrupt manner (Raleigh : The 
English Novel p. 60) | he turned again on her, with a sudden 
happy warmth at his heart (Benson: An Average Man) j 
A. turned on him with a sardonic and half-benevolent gleam 
(Bennett: The Regent) | he suddenly turned on E. H. and 
in a convulsive grasp seized his hand. ''My friend" , he 
said hoarsely (ibid.) | suddenly she turned upon him, aware 
that her self-control was going, but unable for her life to 
repress the sympathy for him which welled up overwhel- 
mingly from her heart (Harrison : Queed ; American novel) | 
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suddenly she turned upon her lover in one final appeal (C\i\- 
lutn: The Hound from the North) | "Mr. G", replied Mrs. 
B. , turning upon him with ceremony (Dickens) | he suddenly, 
relates Hunt, turned upon me, his eyes swimming with tears, 
and told me he was dying of a broken heart (quoted by 
Colvin : Keats p. 464) ( Aristide turned on him like a flash. 
^'Sir" , said he, '^nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to conduct you thither^ (Wm. Locke: Aristide Pujol) | she 
tumedi on him swiftly (ibd.). 

Most of the examples given have this in common 
that they connote suddenness of movement. Possibly we 
find the primary idea of on in the example from Dickens. 
On denotes superiority on the part of the person in mo- 
tion. A thing or person in rapid motion may rather be 
said to come on, than to. That is why the sudden move- 
ment so easily associates itself with the idea expressed 
by on. 

Sometimes on and into are characteristically differentiated, 
when used to express motion : He entered upon a conversa- 
tion with her corresponds to German: Hess sich darauf ein, 
whilst he entered into a conversation has no such connota- 
tion and simply means that the conversation took place. 

Note the change of construction in the following sen- 
tences: We did not enter upon this war with hopes of easy 
victory. We did not enter upon it in any desire to extend 
our territories. We entered this, war reluctantly (Churchill). 

At and in denote local position, but they are not alike 
in meaning. The Oxford Dictionary gives the following de- 
finition of at: The most general determination of simple 
localization in space, expressing, strictly, the simple rela- 
tion of a thing to a point of space which it touches ; hence, 
usually determining a point or object with which a thing 
or attribute is practically in contact, and thus the place 
where it is, when this is [either] so small as to be treated 
as a mere point . . The vagueness attaching to at is seen 
in : an infant at the breast compared with : a pain in the 
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breast \ R 's illness brought the trip to aii end at Lisbon I 
After three days of misery in Lisbon. 

Before abstracts the difference between the two preps, 
comes out very distinctly: 

be at work = be busy e. g. he is at zuork on a novel: 
be in work is the opposite of be out of work; at need is 
different from in need\ it Jhas only one meaning, which is: 
in a conceivable emergency: Call on me at need'. But: a 
friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Help in a work is stronger than help at a work. 

Be at play = be playing ; in play = during the pro- 
gress of playing: if the striker touch the ball while in play ; 

be at war = be in a state of war: England and Ger- 
many were at war \ the powers at war (= the belligerent 
powers); but: all's fair in war; 

at emnityls used of two people mutually; in enmity (rather 
unusual) of one person with another. But the rule does not al- 
ways hold good : be in revolt \ be in open conflict with one ; 

be at ease (at one's ease) = feel comfortable i); but he 
spent the remainder of his life in lettered ease. 

At hand and in hand differ in meaning also: 

at hand = within easy reach, near: Have you a mes- 
senger at hand.^ \ It is no small advantage to have at hand 
a version which has high pretensions to verbal accuracy. 

In hand = (a) carried in the hand: pencil in hand; 

(b) = in actual possession: You may keep the offer hi 
hand till the 20th\ 

(c) = in process, being dealt with: The work is now 
well in hand; 

(d) =^ under control: He kept his passions zvell in hand: 

(e) further, is found the expression : a four-in-hand. 

Be at fault differs from be in fault in that the former 
. properly means: at a loss; fault in this acceptation is origi- 
nally a hunting term = a break in the line of scent, a 
check caused by failure of scent: 



1) formerly also == be well to do, be well off. 
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The courts were so full of relics of the past that the 
wisest antiquaries were at fault \ the stars were chiefly in 
fault for his escapades \ be in fault ^= be to blame. 

It is true that the two expressions are not always kept 
strictly apart. Sometimes at fault is used in the sense: not 
equal to the occasion : her taste was seldom at fault. 

Sometimes at fault is used , where in fault would be 
the proper phrase. 

At the end is simply an indication of time, in the end 
suggests a milieu, often with an implication of events leading 
up to a certain state of things (cf. in the result): 

at the e7id of the war unrestricted submarine, warfare 
was adopted as a means to bring England to her knees \ 
though it is iticonvenient jjist now to lose her services, it 
will be better in the end, for so violent a person is sure 
to ■ indulge in some temper \ it is cheapest in the end\ 

at prayer means something more external than in prayer : 

be kneeling at prayer simply refers to ceremonial be- 
haviour ; many women knelt in prayer (= praying) | when 
a man sees a woman bent in prayer. 

At peace and in peace differ : He is at peace with the 
world I he is at peace is more common than in., when used 
about a dead person. On the other hand, he died in peace 
with God is better than at. At peaife seems to signify a 
state of existence. 

Always: be at rest \ be in repose | be at leisure. 

At full and in full do not mean the same thing; at full 
= at the position or moment of fulness; in the state of 
fullness: the moon is at (her) full. In full = at full length ; 
to the full amount. 

The choice of at or in may alter the meaning of the 
noun governed by it: at the advanced age of go \ at 80 | • 
at the age of 80 indicate a point of time; in his old age 
gives the idea of a period of time; in an age may also 
mean: era. 

Similarly: in the time of Elisabeth \ at the time of the 
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plague. At those times = on such occasions; in those times 
=-- in the past (either a definite or an indefinite past). 

As Sattler has shown (Anglia IV) at (not: in) is used 
before: distance when the interval of space is specified: at 
a distance of a hundred yards. Here again at denotes a 
certain point. 

We shall proceed to illustrate our point in some other cases : 

To and in, at may all of them convey the sense of j/'ay; 
He has been to Italy is practically equivalent « to: he has 
been in Italy; but when you say: he has been to Italy, you 
think of Italy as the object of a journey, and when you 
say: he has been in Italy, you think of it as a place in 
which one stays. Hence to Italy gives the impression of a 
shorter stay than in Italy. 

On the other hand, He has been to Oxford and he has 
been at Oxford may both mean: he is an Oxford man or 
simply : he has been there. 

Ordinarily at home and home mean : stay ajid movement 
respectively. But (as pointed out by Fijn van Draat, Anglia 
XXXVI. 520) home sometimes expresses a union of the 
two ideas. (Danish inflexional 'hjemme' as compared with 
'hjem' has a similar adaptability.) He was home in 
London == he was back again, and contains a clear indica- 
tion pf a preceding •journey ; in the same way: the younger 
girls who were only home during the holidays \ "■how good 
it is to be home", she cried (cf above p. 41). 

Objective relations are fittingly reflected ip the choice 
of on or in before names of places: if the place is, so to 
speak, hedged in, the preference is given to in: in afield'^'), 
churchyard, gallery, loft, playground, pulpit, street; in a(n 
arm)chair but: on a sofa. In a verandah is scarcely ever 
heard in England; it would not be used unless the verandah 
were an enclosed one. The ordinary prep, is on. 

The device of preps, enables English (not American!) 
speakers to distinguish between : in the streets, meaning a 



1) but: on the field of battle; in the field = in war. 
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shorter stay, walk or the like and on the streets which 
expresses a milieu, as in: 

The wife had broken up the house and gone on the 
streets \ but the results of the six Berlin constituencies at 
least should be on the streets before ii o'clock to-morrow- 
night \ hardly a buss was on the streets for a week \ the 
number of cabs on the streets \ the latest type of vehicle on 
the London streets. 

'Positions in' is sometimes variously expressed by in or 
on, but with this char^acteristic difference that in merely in- 
dicates locality, while on may suggest obsession: 

He has music on the brain = he is crazy on the subject 
of music; he has it on his mind = he calnnot get rid of 
the thought [he has it in his mind = he is thinking of 
it) ; the fever is on hint \ the temptation tvas hot upon me 
(Bunyan), 

In connection with such a word as Stock Exchange 
in refers to the locality, the place, whereas on suggests the 
activities going on there: 

a marking-board in the Stock Exchange \ he is something 
on the Stock Exchange \ another sharp adva?ice on the Petro- 
grad Exchanges it is possible to say either: The news 
created a feeling of nervousness in the Stock Exchange, or : 
created a feeling of nervousness on 'the Stock Exchange 
according to the sense in which Stock Exchange is under- 
stood. If the meaning is: among brokers and jobbers, in 
is the word. But if rates are the prominent idea, on must 
be used. 

Enter in a book is the usual phrase, but before a noun 
meaning something like an official list in and on are inter- 
changeable; but only: enter a memorandum in the Sta- 
tioners' Register. Only on is permissible in There were 
50 000 women on t/ie books of the Labour Exchange; but 
/ could not find his name in (or : ori) the lists is good. 

On one's service is only used about sth, official. 

On and in are used with reference to a definite period 
of time: 
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On the morning of ^th October we sailed away is the 
usual expression merely to fix the date. 

In the morning of ^th October means in the course of 
the morning. 

At jive in the morning of §th October here in cannot be 
replaced with on, unless on the morning etc. is made a pa- 
renthetical clause by punctuation. 

On the West zvere heavy banks of clouds, in could not 
be used in this sense (= westwards); but only in is pos- 
sible in the moon grew bright in the west \ the pamphlet 
excited much indignation in the west. 

In and among, when used of the relation of a thing to 
the whole surrounding group or composite substance, are 
distributed so that in is now regular with collectives thought 
of as singular (in an army, in a crowd, in a heap) ; among 
with plurals or collectives thought of as plural (among the 
number, among the rest, among the people) (The Oxf. 
Diet.). 

Practically, this rule is not very valuable, as different 
speakers do not treat the same collectives alike in this 
respect: 

it is possible to say e. g. one among a crowd, if one 
thinks of the crowd as plural. 

From: by. To denote the means by which an inference 
is made both from and by are used. Some instances follow : 

From (by) the date on the letter it had been ten days 
in getting to him \ by (from) the look of them they had been 
working all night \ from (by) the thirst which was torturing 
him he guessed that his fever s hot fit woidd soon begin \ 
from (by) the attitude in which he lay he had evidently 
been shot whilst running. 

From comes most natural when accompanied by a word 
denoting inference: from what he could see. 

With: to. Adjectives, implying treatment are often fol- 
lowed by with as well as by to: 

He was rude with him \ he was rude to him. 

Frequently the two preps, are used interchangeably. But 
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there is some tendency to prefer with with reference to 
something habitual. 

From: for. From want of \% generally kept apart from 
for want of. In the following sentence: They died from 
want of warm clothing, for would be better, because yrww 
implies the cause of death. 

From: of. It is equally correct to say, borroiv money 
from (ox: of) a friend;, on the other hand, it can only be: 
this expression has been borrowed from Milton; in this 
kind of figurative use of is never used. 

The pleasure which, comes from (ox: of) being in har- 
ness:^ but only: It comes of his laziness, nearly always 
come of. when there is a question of a penal consequence. 

For: of. After a number of nouns the u.se of either 
for or of imparts a different sense to the noun in question: 

toleration for suggests mental attitude, toleration ofvasArss 
action, or rather toleration for expresses a disposition or a 
state of mind, toleration of may mean the action or fact 
of tolerating, whether mentally or by externa! acts. 

She felt she could have no forgiveness for her brother 
refers to her feelings; cp. : Forgiveness of injuries is one of 
the very few moral obligations which have been disputed. 

Consideration for is in a similar manner to be distin- 
guished from consideration of: Consideration for the indi- 
vidual is the first thing \ withoiit one bit of consideration 
for a woman \ I sfeak without any consideration, but that 
of your figure and reputation \ in consideration of this bene- 
fit they should pay into the exchequer 4.00,000 I every 
year. 

Darwin thought they [scent and other senses] were de- 
veloped by the choice of the females for the m.ales which 
were endowed by these qualities | be very circumspect in the 
choice of thy company I : 

All cause for apprehension had not passed (cause for = 
reason for) | the cause of the disturbance was evident. 

Respect of is used chiefly in the Biblical phrase respect 
of persons; only for is possible in: ,. 
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his respect for his own achievements \ we are a race of 
brutes without respect for women. 

Preference of expresses an action, preference for a state 
of mind: 

a personal preference for the one poem or passage over 
the other. Only for is admissible in.: As the bidding [for a 
music hall] rose to S, 100,000 there must have been sufficient 
belief in the popular support for it. Support of is used as 
in : to provide some other means for the support of the im- 
potent poor. 

Even regard for the safety of the hostages did not move 
men who had made up their minds not to yield \ where no 
regard of ordinances is shown. 

Admiration of and admiration for may sometimes be 
interchangeable : 

He asserted his admiration for those priests who advised 
Fox to drink beer; ^ could be used here, but yiir is better ; 
with the verb have only for can be used : he has no ad- 
miration for them.. 

Only for is possible in: This only increases our admira 
tion for the fact that he found it convenient to display comic 
faculties. 

Contempt of Court is a technical phrase, meaning dis- 
obedience to the rules, orders, or process of a court: not 
having obeyed the original sum.mons, he had shewn a con- 
tempt of the court; 

but: it filled him. with contempt for his want of resolu- 
tion I they were still roaring their bitter contempt for the 
steamer (Pett Ridge: Splendid Brother p. 19) | She [Earth] 
is insolently displaying her contempt for civilisation by 
working the old miracles in the old way. 

His detestation of slavery may be said, when detestation 
means simply hatred; but detestation for can only mean 
the feeling. 

Our rule is corroborated by the phrases: in detestation 
of (meaning the active outcome of his feelings), and: out 
of detestation for (emphasizing the psychological reason). 

N. Begholm. 8 
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You might equally well say: e. g. his love of (^-vlA: for) 
low life; but the phrase is always: 7(?z'<' of God. 

Awe of is perhaps the only correct form, although awe 
for occurs. 

Scorn for = scorn of, although the former is slightly 
better to express disposition. 

Desire of is generally more abstract, desire for more 
concrete; that is why desire far revenge, as a matter of 
fact, occurs oftener than desire of, because, as a rule, a 
particular revenge is thought of. 

We can only sayt she had no desire for sleep, because 
the state of mind is referred to. 

We might equally well say : His prominent passion was 
desire of ^and: for) money. 

Care of = guardianship or tutelage of; care for = 
solicitude or concern for: 

She was past all care for social sanctions. 

Cp.: Sometimes they become very careful for the welfare 
of their children. 

Formerly fear for was used in a similar way: 

In Earth and in Heaven he can see nothing but Mecha- 
nism; has fear for nothing else, hope in nothing else {fL^x- 
lyle). 

Be an advocate of == advocate ; be an advocate for al- 
ludes to the state of mind. 

Our for is so distinct in meaning that it has created a 
number of rare or nonce- uses: 

She is a saint for whom T have a great fascination 
(Locke: The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne) | they had no ill- 
will for that general \ you have been a ' witness of my cult 
for the memory of one who betrayed my trust in him \ he 
is already touched at her want of notice for him (Ward: 
English Dramatic Literature \. 120) | he had too great an 
honour for truth (Fielding: Amelia). 

No one rule will, however, be able to account for the 
use of of or for after words expressing feeling. Usage gives 
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a preference to one or the other in individual cases and 
not always for the same reason: 

Horror for poverty would be a very unusual expression; 
on the other hand, the phrase is: liking for and not 
liking of. 

Dislike for and dislike of are equally common, but 
here the choice sometimes depends on the context, e. g. 
his dislike of ostentation was well known ; he had a dislike 
for ostentation is all right (and according to our rule), only 
in the latter sentence of is not unusual. 

Fondness of has been ousted by fondness for ; regret 
for is more usual than regret of\ distaste of is not nearly 
so common as distaste for. 

Fear for zv^A fear ofzre now completely differentiated in 
meaning, although the phrase still is: in fear of fnot: for) 
his life. 

In other CAses for and ^ are different, in that the former 
is used after nouns meaning capacity, power to carry out 
the idea contained in them^): 

an amazingly acute vision for all the things which are 
not love\ vision of means actual sight. 

Cure of = the act of curing; cure for = a means of 
curing: 

This drug is a certain cure for tooth-ache; but Milton 
had of in this sense: Here grows the Cure of all, this 
Fruit Divine. Nowadays cure of = successful (medical) 
treatment: The conditions were not favourable to the cure 
of a cold. 

The preface is better evidence for his admiration of 
Milton does not express actuality as much as potentiality; 
on the other hand, we have: The country they were tra- 
versing gave evidence of careful cultivation. 

The feeling of absolute equality within the Church \ they 
have no feeling for artistic fitness. 

The explanation of that phenomenon is doubtless erroneous \ 



^) Cp. sensitive of: sensitive to p. 79. 
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this seems to be the best explanation for the Tuscan Monte 
Cuccari \ has no other explanation been found for the death 
of Mr. VJ 

Nothing can with reason be urged in justification of 
revenge \ there was considerable justification for the matis 
suspicion. 

In memory of or my memory of the past express a fact, 
an action; capacity is implied in: tny memory for facts ^). 

He considers the proof s for the genuineness of this piece 
not wholly ambiguous. 

What she paid was this irrevocable loss of her touch 
for them. 

Sense of honour (only) | his words startled English ears 
with a sense of coming danger to the national liberty \ the 
Bible delights our sense of the picturesque; these examples 
show that sense of may be used = (a) apprehension of, (b) 
capacity for appreciation of But the rule we have been ex- 
emplifying finds some corroberation in the fact that sense 
for is frequent to express capacity : the sense for crowds 
and procession \ a sense for facts \ the reader who has any 
sense at all for such things. 

On the other hand, it would not make sense to replace 
of with for in the sentence quoted above: His words startled 
English ears with a sense of coming danger. 

chance of = probability of; chance for = opportunity 
for. Similarly : A lecture on the necessity for a theatre, 
but / do not dispute the necessity of close professional work. 

For: to. Wendt: Syntax II. 114 writes: For kann als 
Formwort mit to konkurriren und ist bei einigen Verben 
das tJbliche: the championship earned for W. the title of 
the first Protestant \ it has m.ade for us more enemies than 
we deserve \ his art gained for him a place among men of 
letters \ the zvork has won for itself a high place \ the Cos- 



■') The same phenomenon is seen in: She has no sharpness 
of insight for anything else. 
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sacks have achieved for Russia what the sea-rovers liave 
accomplished for England. Those examples might easily be 
added to. 

I pi'opose to give some instances where the meaning 
of the two preps, differs: 

Familiar epistles and addresses to friends are not with- 
out dangir for Watson, meaning it is not a good thing 
for the poet to deal too much with such subjects; danger 
to would suggest that he was in danger of being harmed. 

// would be more for the Deputy s credit to tender his 
resignation = better for his reputation; if we were to put: 
to the Deputy's credit, the meaning would be: more cre- 
ditable to him, more honourable. 

The book secured for posterity by Caxton means: se- 
cured for the use of; to could not take the place oi for, 
because that would suggest some such meaning as : secured 
by a legal deed. 

For gives a more intimate sense than to\ to alludes to 
something of an outward character. 

// contains a warning for the careless \ for gives the 
idea of sth. indirectly expressed. 

C. was coming to dinner is the most usual phrase; C. 
ivas coming for dinner might suggest that C. was going 
on somewhere else after dinner. 

Leave that to your elders; but: that is for your elders 
to decide. 

Leave it to (or: over to; or: for) another time. 

Coming down for a light for my fipe; for is best, be- 
cause it signifies intention. 

But: he has not a shirt to his back; here the intention 
is lost sight of (cf. p. 50 (6)); on the other hand, always: 
a ticket for to-night's play. 

Similarly: He trained himself from boyhood for the func- 
tion of a poet; but: he was trained to finance. 

Are there any letters for mc.^, but; there were two 
letters to me \ I kept back her letter to you. I ivas jealous. 
For would suggest: to show you. 
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In a sentence like the following: 

/ have before me two XVIII. century letters. Both are 
to Mr. D.\ for would not be so good, as it would suggest: 
to be given to D. 

Sometimes usage is not so imperious: ' 

There was another boat-train to [or; for) Holyhead \ the 
first note was to her groom (meaning: the first letter she 
wrote was . . .) ; for might be substituted | whether the task 
had not become one for which no art or skill was perfectly 
adequate, to might perhaps be possible | Dryden's position 
between a literary court and the literary class was eminently 
favourable for a polisher of language, to is perhaps pos- 
sible I the limitation was inconvenient, but for the Athenian 
form of tragedy practically necessary, to is possible | Home 
Rule was essential for (or: 10) the devolution of business 
in the Commons. 

At: by. At expresses closer proximity than (5j/ : He was 
sitting at the table e. g. to write, to eat etc. He was sitting 
by the table simply means that he was sitting not far from 
the table. 

At: on. After look 'at' is the more prosaic prep, and 
would be grotesque in: Ever since I first looked on your 
wonderful and incom-parable beauty. On gives a more so- 
lemn impression than at in: He would have asked to look 
upon the dead body but refrained. 

The agent may be variously denoted; In Anglo-Saxon 
times frani was the usual word: wearp ddrifen of his 
biscepdome fram Ecgferpe cyninge. Now and then, it is 
still so used: 

Caboga then proclaimed the general revolution, but was 
forced to fiy from the French police (L. Villari: The Repu- 
blic of Ragusa (Dent 1904) p. 407). 

With competes with by for denoting the agent, when 
this is a feeling, a state of mind: carried away with en- 
thusiasm I overcome with her feelings ; but if one particular 
feeling is meant, by is mostly used: overcome by the most 
singular feeling she had ever known. 
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Before other words than such as signify mental states, 
tuith and by are, if not interchangeable, at least very near 
in meaning. 

A lot of instances follow: 

a constitution burdened with (or: by) form \ President C. 
was faced by (or : witJi) the fall in silver \ pain relieved by 
(or: with) morphia \ beset'^) by (or: with) poverty and troubles \ 
overwhelmed by (or: with) debts | the walls were covered 
by (or : with) books and prints \ he became greatly obsessed 
by (or: with) the thought \ he was faced by (or: with) the 
fact that . . . \ he became deeply impressed by (or : with) the 
views of Law \ deeply impressed with (or : by) the discovery 
that I plagued with (or : by) noises in the head \ her eye 
was dazzled with (or: by) its brilliancy \ all the historical 
work is permeated with (or: by) the spirit of nationality \ 
his face was distorted with (or : by) pain \ the difficulty of 
the Speaker who finds himself confronted with (or: by) an 
Opposition turned mob \ the menace with (or: by) which the 
future is surrounded \ a little passage lighted with (or, much 
better: by) a skylight \ his last years were darkened with 
(or, still better: by) illness \ he was surrounded in an in- 
stant, but only with [by is better) women and children \ his 
voice seemed to be choked with (or : by) sobs \ her frame 
was shaken by (or : with) some soundless sobbing \ spiritual 
salvation comes accompanied with {by is better) material 
ruin. 

As will be seen in many cases either by or with may 
be used. 

When it is quite natural to substitute for the passive 
verb an active verb ' with the noun (that follows the pre- 
position) as subject, by is used. With is used when the 
noun following is conceived to express the instrument, not 
the agent. 

In many cases either prep, can be used with a faint 
shade of difference in meaning, but in some cases only one. 



beset is, of course, rather archaic. 
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He was struck by the idea signifies : it occurred to him ; 
he zvas struck with the idea == he was impressed by it. 

It is only possible to say: He was much taken with 
my little girl. Taken by would be in a material sense: He 
zvas taken by her to see the museum. 

Similarly only: He was taken with his last illness, with 
here = the instrument. 

As a piece of humour Hie hens writes: You are greeted 
with crocodiles, though fortunately not by them (Spell of 
Egypt) = you see the crocodiles, they do not see you. 

He was much troubled by the boys next door is not 
quite the same thing as: he was much troubled with the 
boys next door. To be troubled with means: to have the 
tiouble of — e. g. to have to look after them. 

In a speech by Winston Churchill I find: With pa- 
tience, with tolerance, with skill, by the discipline of self- 
government, by shrewd or firm, strokes of policy, we have 
in this generation pursued and are now pursuing, a mighty 
work of consolidation. Here the w?V^-phrases denote the 
accompanying circumstances, the ^j-phrases the actual means 
employed. 

Parallel with Latin: haec pueris legenda sunt we often 
find in English to instead of by to denote the agent. 

Some instances follow : That is quite imaginable to me \ 
her light dress was visible to Tom \ at these warm, words 
W. was much moved. The novelty of the avowal rendered 
what it carried with it inapprehensible to him all at once \ 
his next act ivas no less unpremeditated by him than it was 
irresistible to her \ God s acts must in many instances be 
entirely inconceivable, to us \ the old problem of the origin 
of evil, which is no doubt insoluble by us \ his voice was 
seldom audible save to the persons addressed. 

It is possible to say: languages comprehensible to me 
and languages comprehensible by me. 

The rule for the choice of one or the other of the two 
preps, is this: By is used when there is emphasis on the 
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verbal idea; some of the adjs. occuring above have no verb 
beside them; in such cases to is the most natural prep. 
There is, however, some vacillation. 



Varying prepositions are often due to varying 
localizations. 

Most writers would write under a signature, others, of 
a more pedantic turn of mind, would put over instead of 
under, having regard to the fact that the article stands 
over the name of the writer. 

In a point of view was the older phrase, which has lost 
ground Jto from a point of view. 

Acquiesce under has been replaced by acquiesce in. 

Fielding wrote with Fanny under his left arm, where 
a modem speaker would say: with Fanny on his left arm. 

But, of course, very often two sorts of localization exist 
side by side: the passengers in that train or: on that train. 
Sailors accept: in a ship (or: onboard a ship) but look 
upon on a ship as a landlubber's term. 

We protect our lambs against frost and our poultry 
from foxes (quoted Wendt: Syntax). 

Beside she called me up over the telephone at the office 
is found the more usual: on the telephone. 

Equally good are, furthermore, the following phrases: 
act on an impulse = act from an impulse \ ivith all his 
kindness (= for all his kindness) he turned round savagely 
upon her \ he replied in kind by (or: with) an invasion of 
England \ write his name on (or, though not so often : in) 
their hearts \ With (or: by) the death of Ch. Br. we lose 
a genial humourist \ he came over by the first boat and 
he came over with the first boat are used in the same 
meaning. 



LOCALISM VERSUS METAPHORICAL USE. 



I propose to give a number of instances where a clear 
tendency is noticeable to employ 'local' prepositions in 
preference to others which in course of time have lost 
some of their pregnancy: 

The Oxford Dictionary mentions the following con- 
structions for 'prefer': With simple obj., inf.; to\ while 
before is said to be obsolete. 

As a matter of fact, prefer before is by no means rare, 
at least in books: 

The Bank should be preferred before a company that . . . 
(M'Carthy) | he confined himself to the shorter kinds of 
verse, and preferred before all others the sonnet form 
(Walker: Victorian Literature). 

Over conveys a precise local meaning which has enabled 
it to encroach on the domain of other preps. : 

But that does not prove any superiority over the earlier 
discoveries \ the warmest friend of Freeman would not 
claim, for him. superiority over Stubbs \ if the British fleet 
is to maintain its present superiority over the German fleet 
(Above may be used in the same signification). 

Over is fitly employed in phrases expressing occupa- 
tion; hence it is metaphorically used to signify a Vc^ue 
sort of connection: 

They have not done at all badly over the bargain \ D. 
had cheated him. over the child supposed to be coming \ 
Germans do not know how far our opposition over Morocco 
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was dictated by a desire to protect specific British interests j 
were you angry with me over that? \ I owe you one for 
beating me over the Abinger case. 

As shown above (p. 39) beside in a purely local appli- 
cation has been ousted by by the side of. Beside is in 
spoken language confined to such instances as the following : 

The actual performance is poor beside that of the pre- 
ceding years. But the tendency under discussion in this 
chapter^), accounts for the following sentence: something 
by the side of which the worst nonsense of all other ages 
appears to advantage (Macaulay). 

Similarly in front of may be used in a figurative sense: 
His majesty will speedily be in front of a new danger. 

But in many cases the taint of localism cleaves to the 
prep.: 

Under the singing and during the singing are strictly 
kept apart. The physical notion: under is distinct in Under 
the singing T could hear the shuffling of bad shoes (Caine: 
The Woman Thou Gavest). Under expresses: forces at work 
in his long silence under re-iterated attacks \ yule's behaviour 
under his disappointment \ the two horses had disappeared, 
amid great excitement on the part of the pigs and the poultry.^ 
and under the furious indignation of the bull-dog (Geo. 
Eliot: Adam Bede) | the discontent of the nobles under the 
Norm.an oppression. 

Beside guilty of occurs guilty in (not recorded in the 
Oxford Dictionary): he was guilty of the crime: he was 
guilty in the matter; the difference between the two phrases 
is on the exact analogy of the one existing between rny 
father was a careless man in these matters: my father was 
careless of these matters. 

Averse to is the etymologically proper construction, as 
averse expresses a mental relation analogous to that indi- 
cated by hostile, contrary, repugnant (The Oxf. Diet.). But, 



') of. Brahde: Studier over de engelske Prsepositioner p. 28 §14. 
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as a matter of fact, from is common: His impulses were 
generous, trustful, averse from cruelty. 

In the case of different 'from' has carried it over to, 
which, however, is frequent colloquially, but by many consi- 
dered incorrect (The Oxf. Diet.). 

Other is, sometimes, followed by from: other authors 
from, those mentioned above \ this Italian poetry is in a world 
far other from ours. 

In the opposite bank of the Nile from, Khartoum it is 
possible to construe from K. = as seen from K. 

After differ and part from is used when the idea of 
separation or difference is prominent, otherwise with: The 
fox differs still m.ore from the dog in its strong offensive smell. 

Differ with = hold contrary opinions. On the other 
hand, in contextual uses differ from may be equal to differ 
with: I differ from him in opinion. 

Part from = go away from, leave, part with = get 
rid of, dismiss. 

Localistic tendency is felt to be rather pedantic in We 
leave from here in a day or two. 

Above (p. 1 1 8) one difference between 'on' and 'at' 
after 'look' was pointed out. There is another, which is 
founded on what here is called localism: 

When we look back on the progress of poetry; at might 
take the place of on, but the on gives the idea of seeing 
it all spread out. We find here the same primary notion 
of on which was insisted upon in the case of turn on (p. 
1 06). It comes most natural to say: look back on trouble 
(in a forsitan-haec olim-frame of mind). 



GROUP-ATTRACTION. 



A ccusE and charge mean nearly the same thing; only 
^tlL charge tends tp be the more formal and definite word. 

Pett Ridge: The Remington Sentence has: My sister 
accused me with having rolled in the mud. Probably charge 
with or a similar word has misled the speaker. 

Conversely accuse shows its influence in: The m-ajority 
of the people will agree in condemning the offence of which 
B. and the Bucks were charged (Daily News). 

The equally obsolete construction : accuse for owes its 
prep, to such expressions as: blame for. 

Several juridical verbs have adopted 'for' altogether e. g. 
arraign, indict. 

Within a few years of is the phrase used by the 
careful speaker; but beside that occurs: within a year after 
the date of L's poem. 

' We can give you a most excellent room at five francs' 
says a landlord. The visitor who had expected a heavier 
charge, exclaims: For so little! The landlord is charging 
according to a fixed scale of prices and uses '«/', which 
denotes the rate. The visitor has no 'af idea, in his 
mind and employs the ordinary term to express a quid 
pro quo. 

Bestow, which ordinarily is followed by on, sometimes 
takes to, e. g. 

Bestow your needful counsel to our businesses (Shake- 
speare). The disturbing element is the influence of such 
verbs as give. 
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Confer = give is also regularly followed by on; but 
owing to the same group of verbs which were making their 
influence felt in the case of bestow, to (now obsolete) 
came in: to confer his right of claim to Philip. 

Arrive at is, of course, the normal expression; but 
arrive to has never quite died out; here again we may 
easily trace the influence of other verbs, such as come: 

a gold watch which he said had just arrived to him 
from his brother (Carlyle) | it was to N. that a solution 
of the difficulty arrived (Pett Ridge) | the engine arrived 
near to the fixed buffers'^) (id) | when I arrived to you 
(Lucas Malet) | the conclusion to which I arrive is this 
(Fortnightly Review) | a wild youngster not yet arrived to 
the years of discretion (Washington Irving) | starting always 
early enough in the morning to arrive comfortably to our 
four d clock dinner ^w'^va: Praeterita) | he arrived by degrees 
and not by any single struggle to the height of his ambition 
(Keats: Letters) | a conclusion to which other Germans have 
arrived^) (Daily News) | the conclusion to which they arrived 
(Daily News) | we had no conception to what alarming dimen- 
sions it would eventually arrive (Tit Bits) | all that had 
arrived to them in that dim past had happened . . . (Jerome). 

Acquaintance of (instead of the correct: acquaintance 
with) is due to: knowledge of: The National 'Sporting Club' 
is a body of which we have no acquaintance (Daily News); 
similarly : he had acquainted the Government of his intended 
departure (Fortnightly Review) (after: inform of). 

Pericles accompanied him. and bade farewell of him. at 
the boundary of the city (took leave of). 

Of course, it is chiefly in lighter literature that cros- 
sings of the kind elucidated above are met with. 



^) here near has probably led to the use of 'to'. 
^) An English teacher once declared this to be the only 
natural expression. 



SHAKESPEARE'^ USAGE. 

A series of instances will be given in illustration of Shake- 
. speare's use or non-use of preps, in connection 
with verbs, in so far as it militates against modern usage: 

Allow of: Of this allow If ever you have spent time 
worse ere now (Winter's Tale); mod. use p. 88. 

Answer -|- obj. : And grievously hatk Caesar answered 
it; mod. answer for. 

Arrive -\- obj. : But ere we could arrive the point pro- 
posed (Jul. Caesar); mod. arrive at. 

Aspire -\- obj. : That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds 
(Romeo); mod. aspire to. 

Await for: Posterity, await for wretched years [i H. 6); 
mod. await sth. 

Bay -\- obj.: / had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman (Jul. Caesar); mod. bay at, except 
in cases where there is a wish to imitate Shak. 

Brag -\- obj. : He brags his service {Cymh.)\ mod. brag of. 

Condole -\- obj.: Let us condole the knight (Henr. V); 
mod. condole with. 

Cope -\- obj. : Yet I am noble as the adversary I come 
to cope (Quartoes have cope withal); mod. cope with. 

Descend -\- obj. : Descend my throne (3 H 6) ; in mod. 
use descend is very uncoUoquial ; com.e down has taken its 
place. Descend or come down -f- obj. = travel down the 
slope. Descend or come down from implies merely leaving 
the position on the hill. 

Despair -f- obj. : Despair thy charm (Macb.) ; mod. de- 
spair of. 
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Do -j- obj. : For day hath nought to do zvhat's done 
by night (Lucr.). 

Cf. the later change do away < do away with e. g. 
Necessary to do away this impression] ^^e modern equivalent 
of which is seen in A practice which has since been done 
away with. 

Flatter with : Unless I flatter with myself too much 
(Twelfth Night); mod. flatter -|- obj. The proper function 
of with is seen in consult with, rival with above (p. 96). 

Hope ■\- obj.: Within what space hopest thou m.y cure 
(All's Well); mod. hope for. In poetry and dignified prose 
hope \- obj: is still to be found. 

With a pronominal object direct construction is not 
infrequently met with in modern books, in cases where 
more careful language would insert prep. : 

It may be the best thing to be hoped (it is not quite 
natural) | To persuade herself what I' (abrupt) | You shan't 
be ruined by me; that I am, determined (careless style) | 
that's what I am afraid (slovenly) | only this T will assure 
you that . . . 

Labour + obj. = strive to perform, endeavour to bring 
about: He would labour my delivery (R. 3). The idea of 
futurity must nowadays be expressed; the goal or aim is 
denoted hy for: P. was labouring for a uniformity of faith 
and worship among the clergy. 

Labour -\- ohj. is still used = treat exhaustively, cultivate: 
labour a point \ labour a mine. 

Like of: Can you like of Paris love; mod. like -(- obj.: 
of has, as shown p. 87 seq., acquired a definite sense which 
does not seem to be implied. In mod. dialects like of is 
still in actual use. 

Look -\- obj. = expect: The gifts she looks from, me 
(Winter's Tale). The notion of futurity requires mod. 
look for. 

Besides, Shakespeare has look -\- obj. == seek: He hath 
been all this day to look you (As You Like It). Visualizing 
tendencies account for the insertion of a prep. : look for one. 
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Meet with = encounter: [ must go and meet ivitli 
danger there (2 H 4) For modern usage see p. 70. 

Mock with ^= ridicule: Mock you with me after I am 
gone (Sonnets); cf. remarks above pp. 95, 96; on the present 
construction see p. 97. 

Obey to: His stubborn buckles, with these your white 
enchanting fingers touched, shall m.ore obey than to the edge 
of steel or force of Greekish sinews (Troilus). The 'to', 
which now has passed entirely out of use, is a represen- 
tative of the old dative. 

Oppose against (or -.to): ' Tis your counsel 

My lord should to the heavens be contrary. 
Oppose against their wills; 
mod. oppose one. 

Pander -\- oh], : Reason panders W^«7/ (Hamlet) ; nowadays 
very rare, the usual construction h€mg pander to (visualizing). 

Persuade with: The Magnificoes 

Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him (Merchant). 
The mod. construction persuade one expresses vbllige Be- 
waltigung, the Shakespearen phrase = plead with (cf. on 
with pp. 95', 96). 

Peruse over: Perusing o^er these notes i^t^vi)-^ mod. usage 
has discarded the prep., the verb itself being sufficiently 
expressive. 

Provide -\- obj. : Provide your going; mod. provide for. 

Refrain ^ obj.: For scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford (3 H 6); cp. p. 69. 

Scold against: Scolds against the quality of flesh (Timon) ; 
mod. scold one or: scold at one (cf. jaw p. 78). 

Scorn at: Why scorns t thou at Sir Robert (John); mod. 
scorn one. 

Smile -\- obj.: Sihile you my speeches (Lear); the passage 
is doubtful; mod. smile at. 

Spare for: We will spare for no wit (Much Ado); 
mod. spare. 

Study on: The state whereon I studied [2 H 6) ; mod. study. 

N. BBgholm. 9 
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Subscribe -(- obj . : Will you subscribe his thought (Troilus) ; 
mod. subscribe to = give one's assent to a statement (cf. 
sign p. 94). 

Suit with : And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it (Macbeth); mod. suits it. 

In Elizabethan times such a verb as command was 
followed by upon: Let your highness comtnand upon m.e 
(Macbeth). 

Accept of, consider of were common in Shakespeare's 
days: 

Accept of him, or else you do me wrong (Shrew) | have 
you consider d of my speeches (Macbeth). 

Accept of is nowadays extremely rare, except in vulgar 
speech. 

Consider of is still in use in archaic style. 

Hearken and listen might take a direct object in Eliza- 
bethan English: 

This king of Naples hearkens my brother's suit (Tempest) | 
listen great things (Caesar). The two verbs have this in 
common: they both of them signify the direction of an 
action; consequently they came under the influence of 
visualizing tendencies and are now, in ordinary prose, al- 
ways followed by a preposition. 

Verbs signifying: motion towards governed the accusa- 
tive in Shakespeare's time, e. g.: And the very ports they 
blow (Macbeth) | / could as well be brought To knee his 
throne (Lear) = kneel down before. 



FRENCH USAGE VERSUS ENGLISH 
USAGE 



A number of verbs taken over from the French language 
have discarded their French constructions and followed 
. English precedents : French : renoncer a, the modern phrase 
is: renounce a thing. Gower has the now obsolete French 
construction: Babilla with hir Sonnes sevene. Which hath 
renonced to the hevene. 

French: obeir a; the English construction was either 
with a simple object: obey one or with the prep, to: if alle 
folkis obeien to the kyng (now no longer in use). 

French : injhier sur (French influencer only came up at 
the end of XVIII. cy.); English infltience on has now passed 
out of use : A thing that infects the whole life, and influences 
upon most actions. 

French: supplier h: elle supplier a a I' influence de la 
phonetique. The English verb never seems to have been 
followed by to. The converse case is seen in: 

French commenter un texte\ in archaic language the 
French construction is still retained : The treatise was com- 
mented (Hallam: History of Lit.). The regular construction 
nowadays is: comment on sth. 

French tyranniser quelq'un; in English tyrannize one is 
rare, tyrannize over is the usual phrase. 

Desapprouver often takes a simple object : desapprouver 
la conduite de qqn. ; cf disapprove, approve above. 



ON THE PREPOSITION: OF 



OF has become the vaguest of all preps. 
Etymologically it is related to Latin ab, Greek ano, 
to which correspond Germanic aba, oe. af, and weakened: 

The prep, used to express locality, but it has sunk to 
be the most abstract prep, to denote relationship. ' 

In spite of its unexpressive meaning of may serve to 
emphasize the signification: 

I'll wring the neck of him is a much stronger expres- 
sion than: /'// wring his neck. 

To visit our shepherd son merely alludes to the fact 
that the son is a shepherd, but our shepherd of a son is 
contemptuous. 

Carlyle introduced a misuse of of, in that he employed 
it in such constructions as: at the heart of me \ the history of 
him I / remember the figure of him. This usage survives in literary 
or affected language; Browning and Ruskin have rather a 
predilection therefor. 

We shall proceed to enumerate a series of instances of 
the weakening in point of meaning of our prep. : 

(a) oe. of expressed the period of time from which 
something was reckoned; the usage can be exemplified as 
late as Shakespeare: being of so young days brought up 
zvith him (Hamlet II. 2, 11). 

The use survives in some set phrases: of late \ of recent 
years \ of old, only the meaning has changed ; the notion 
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oifrom has been lost, and of recent years means: during 
recent years. 

(b) oe. of meant 'from' (about space) : faran of stOwe 
to bbcrre; a puny descendant of this use is to be seen in: 
We of Lotidon. 

In oe. it was possible to say: sippan he of East Eng- 
lum com; in mod. language come of is always figurative. 
How ill fitted of is to express the notion : from, is also to 
be seen in the construction of 'to die'. An immediate cause 
of death is expressed by means of of: he died of a fever, 
old age, hunger; in more complicated cases from must be 
used : die from inattention, die frofn the effects of a wound. 

He holds of Baron X is felt to be too vague, and po- 
pularly the idea is expressed in a clearer way: He holds 
under Baron X. 

(c) As a further testimony to the ambiguousness of of 
the following examples may serve: be free of vices (i.e. 
without them), be free of a house (i. e. allowed the use of it). 
As of came to be so weak as sometimes 'to be practically 
without any definite meaning (something like an auxiliary 
verb with regard to its indefiniteness), its insertion may be 
understood between verbs like : feel, smell, taste, ask, entreat, 
accept, admit, etc. and their objects: taste of truest This- 
be's sight (Shakespeare). 

(d) the source of an action was expressed in O. E. by of: 
Sonne hie of yflum willan ne gesyngab ac of unwlsdome. 
In mod. English this use is only permissible in connec- 
tion with own: of my own knowledge, of my own wtll\ 
similarly in : ■ the door opens of itself. Apart from such cases 
this use of of is only found in set phrases : of courtesy, of 
instinct, etc. 

(e) the agent was expressed by means of of: the ob- 
served of all observers. This use may possibly survive in 
such modern phrases as: cleverly managed, ill done, well 
thought of you. 

(f) Another sign of weakening is that partitive of is 
found in cases where partition is out of the question: 
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they were three of them. 

(g) It is most usual to say: He is blind in the right 
(left) eye, where the eye (ear. etc.) is specified, but: he is 
blind of an eye, where there is no such specification; e. g. 
to be blind of an eye is a great pity. 

(h) Pride in family is generally used in a concrete sense, 
pride of family in an abstract sense (also; family-pride). 

But as compared with in with its prominent local sense, 
of may impart to the members of the phrase in which it 
occurs a closer cohesion : the articles of the dictionary empha- 
sizes the idea of the articles making up the dictionary; the 
articles in the paper call up the idea of the independent 
character of the articles. 

The Fire of London is one particular fire, the fire in 
London is any fire that may have raged in that capital. 



VERBAL PREFIX (PREVERB) VERSUS 
PREPOSITION 



DELBRUCK (Syntax) has pointed out how in Sanskrit 
and Greek it often is doubtful whether we have a 
preverb or a preposition. 

Delbriick gives the following examples: 

sd mdnusir abhi vico vibhdti = er glanzt iiber die 
menschlichen Volker oder : er iiberglanzt sie. That is to say 
abhi may be either a preverb or a preposition. 

In Homer, too, it is, according to Delbriick, often diffi- 
cult to decide whether we have a preverb or a prep. : naX 
fjbiv Toiaiv iyo) fiE'&ofiiXeov or: /xed' SjuiXsov. 

In Anglo Saxon preverbs were very common, in Mo- 
dern English they are rare: e. g. we him ne cunnon after- 
spyrian \ pcet hors syllan mid bam cynelican gebcetum de 
him onstodon, etc. 

Me. atflee (oe. (Btfleori) is found in Ancren Riwle: 
His lire lies etfluwen him. 

Oncall = call upon is found in XVI. cy. : Those sainctes 
bee oncalled as advourers and ayders. 

Onlight is not found later than XII. cy. : Monnan heortan 
pet he onlihteb mid his 7,ife. 

Onrise dies out at the beginning of M. E.: Hate hem 
onros. 

^^«z«-compounds survived to a large extent till ab. 
1600; gainsay is still in use in archaic language. 

The only preverbs that are of any frequency are: 

over, under, and with. 
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We are here concerned only with such ^z/^r-combinations, 
where over can be felt to have a prepositional force i. e. 
with such verb as overbend = bend over, not with, overbend 
= bend too much. 

Is there any difference in meaning between preverb -|- 
verb and the corresponding pair of verb -\- adv.? 

We propose to give some Danish instances first : efter- 
leve: leve efter; the former more distinctly calls up the idea 
of a pattern which is followed | ef terse: se efter j 

vedkomme en : komme en ved\ the former is more polite 
than the latter. 

over springe: springe over; the former is figurative; 

tiltale en: tale til en\ the former signifies: address one; 

imodega: ga imede; the former is figurative; 

tilhore: hore til\ the latter is more dignified; 

overga en: ga over en; the former is always figurative. 

In English we shall find a still more pronounced ten- 
dency to give to preverb -|- verb a figurative meaning: 

overbear was used by Wyclif^ carry over: a plenteous 
cite, a tabernacle that shal not maun ben ouerborn. Nowadays 
overbear = overwhelm. 

We see then how the word- order preverb -\- verb di- 
stinctly tends to immaterialize the ground- verb. 

Overhang may be simply: hang over. But often it is 
used hyperbolically of a steep slope or hill, etc., in relation 
to what is at the foot of it: 

Ascend the hill which overhangs the city. Further, it is 
used in a figurative sense = threaten: As if life were al- 
ways overhung by a possibility almost as depressing as a 
known liability to madness. 

Overjump may be used metaphorically: If there be gods, 
or if there be not, overjumps my ken. 

Overlap is often figurative: Their lives overlapped each 
other considerably . 

Overlie is specially used = smother by lying upon: 
The mothers and the nurses who overlie the children. 

Overlook = look over the top of, is rare. The Oxf. Diet. 
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has only one example from XIX. cy.: The wall was just 
too high to be overlooked. But in a transferred sense =: 
fail to see the word is very common: He oversees all and 
overlooks none. 

Overpaint = paint over is obsolete; it may, though 
rarely, be used = depict too highly : It is doubtful whether 
he overpaints the truth. 

Overpass in a literal sense is very rare; figuratively it 
is not infrequent: He overpassed his sire in comic power. 

Override in a purely local sense is poetic. In figurative 
applications the word is common": override objections, etc. 

Overrule ^= rule over is quite obsolete; in the sense: 
modify it is very usual. 

Overrun = run over died out hundreds of years ago. 
In figurative applications it is very frequent: The invaders 
overran Belgium. 

Oversee nowadays signifies: supervise. 

Especially in cases where preverb -)- verb and verb -(- 
adv. exist side by side the tendency to give the metaphorical 
sense to the former is obvious. 

For under- cp. underlie: lie under \ underrun: run under j 
underwrite: write under, not to S'^Qsik. oi understand: stand 
under (where there is a perfect amalgamation of the two 
parts of the compound). In Benjonson's time understand 
might have the material sense, as seen in : the understanding 
gentlemen of the ground (Bartholomew Fair), which contains 
an illusion to the groundlings, who stood under the stage. 

With (-j- verb) is only used = against: withdraw, with- 
hold., withstand. 

We see then, if the prep, is to preserve its local sense 
it must have its ordinary position before its noun. 



EXCURSUS. 



THE German prepositional system 
shows a number of coincidences with the English 
system. Incompleteness and repeated action is de- 
noted by preps, (cp. p. 74 (2)): 

i) Greifen: greifen nach: Er griff den Klingel \ Er 
griff nach dem Klingel. 

2. Zerren: zerren an: Einem die Kleider voni Leibe 
zerren \ Er zerrte an den Quasten eines Fauteuils. 

Similarly Eine Maschine reparieren: an einer Maschine 
reparieren\ the latter is, however, rare. 

Hunters say einen Hund, einen Hirsch schiessen (instead 
of the colloquial erschiessen); auf einen schiessen implies 
nothing about the result. 

Leiden: leiden an: Sie litten Schiffbruch; er Hit Durst 
about sth. of a momentary character; leiden an either 
about sth. momentary, or about sth. enduring: Er Hit an 
Schlaflosigkeit. 

Etwas suchen and nach etwas sucken are often used 
interchangeably. But there is a tendency to associate with 
the prepositional phrase the idea of distance to be traversed. 

Kauen: kauen an; the warning to children is: Kaue 
nicht an den Fingernddeln, because the nails are in no 
danger of being consumed altogether; eine Sefnmel kauen 
= eat the whole of it (cf. chew: chew on; the latter often fig.). 

Er schlug auf den Tisch is the usual expression; er 
schlug den Tisch = beat it. 

An einem Bissejt schlucken signifies repeated action; 
einen Bissen schlucken the result. 
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Auf einen schelten = English jaw at (p. 78) ; einen 
schelten is momentary. 

Circumstantiality is expressed by the prep, in von eiwas 
melden, as against: etwas melden. 

The same holds good of an einer Sache lernen : eine 
Sache lernen. 

Outwardness is denoted by the prep, in: Die hoheren 
Mdchte, denen wir uns nun eintnal zu beugen haben = 
submit oneself to: Vor einent beugen = bow to one. 

Of course, in many cases the prep, has no such import 
as illustrated above: eine Geige spielen = auf einer Geige 
spielen \ einen rufen = nach einem rufen \ ein Pferd reiten 
= auf einem Pferde reiten \ etwas prophezeien = iiber etwas 
prophezeien. 

In some cases the prep, gives to the phrase a more or 
less metaphorical sense (cf. p. 74 (i)): 

Brechen in direct construction; e. g. sein Wort brechen, 
die Treue brechen signifies action, brechen mit attitude of 
mind (and the phrase implies that sth. else is substituted): 
Deutschland brach am 9. Nov. igi8 mit der Vergangen- 
heit, mit der alten Staatsform \ man bricht mit einer Ge- 
wohnheit (cf French rompre: rom.pre avec). 

Spar en: spar en mit: Spare deine Worte! \ Jetzt in der 
Kohlennot sparen alle mit Gas (an Gas) \ Die wackeren 
Leute haben alle mit dem Brennholze nicht gespart. Sparen 
mit expresses an economical state of mind. 

Steine werfen differs from mit Steinen werfen; the latter 
is figurative (or material) e. g. m^it Steinen nach einem werfen; 
the former always material. 

Note the difference between Einen sprechen (short or 
formal conversation) and Mit einem. sprechen. 

Sich halten: an sich halten are different in meaning; 
an sich halten refers to the feelings of the person. 

Riitteln: riitteln an. Riitteln -\- the ace. is always (when 
used at all) material, riitteln an figurative (and material): 
Der Umslurz riittelte an den Grundlagen \ Er riittelte ihn 
tiichtiz- 
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Zu etwas werden is figurative ; etwas werden = become 
(a soldier, a shoemaker etc.) : ^Das sagt er?<s. fragte Daniel, 
zu Stein geworden \ Loths Weib sah hinter sick und ward 
zur Salzsdule | Welches ihr nun Verrdter und M'drder ge- 
worden seid (Luther: Apostelgeschichte 7, 52); here the 
usual, modern phrase is Zuni Verrdter an einem werden 
(cf. skr. ksayaya bhavisyati = will become injurious). 



Mod. German is in many respects on the transitional 
stage from case-constructions to prepositional phrases: Die 
Beschiessung Londons = die Beschiessung von London \ sick 
einer Sache erinnern = sich an etwas erinnern | einem ver- 
trauen = auf einen vertrauen, etc. 

In some cases the older construction is 'gespreizt' : Die 
Ereignisse hatten ihr Eindruck getnacht, instead of the more 
natural : auf sie. 

The standing at the parting of the ways is one of the 
reasons why the German language has not exploited the 
preps, to the same extent as English. 

Such an expressive prep, as mit does not seem in any 
way to modify the phrases mit den Achseln zucken \ mit 
den Augen rollen, which occur side by side with : die Achseln 
zucken I die Augen rollen. 

Only in Er warf mit den Armen gives the prep, the 
idea of a juggler playing with balls; hence Er warf die 
Arme is the usual phrase. 

Above (p. 83) are mentioned some instances of vacillation 
in the construction of believe. German glauben shows the 
same phenomenon : 

Glauben an Gott, an den Heiland, an die Zukunft Deutsch- 
lands; but also ich glaube das Evangelium (= I believe it 
is a true gospel) | Sie haben den Schwindel geglaubt = Sie 
haben an den Schwindel geglaubt. 

What was said about pay (p. 70) finds a parallel in 
the German phrase: Mittag essen^): zu Mittag essen. Of 

^) Mittag essen is the more dignified of the two. 
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course, in zu Mittag essen Mittag means the meal; and in 
the former expression Mittag means a point of time. 

The influence of rhythm on the position of the prep, 
was analysed p. 15. Probably rhythm accounts for the 
postposition in such an instance as the following: 

^Wenn ich dir das Geld gebea, sagte Daniel, aber nur 
der Ordimng wegen, denn er war stolz auf Emma. Prepo- 
sition would be quite correct. In the same way may be 
said: Es wurde nicht so gut klingen; auch der Deutlichkeit 
wegen and wegen der Deutlichkeit. 

Above p. 112 seq. was given a rule for the use of the 
prep, for in certain combinations. The same rule seems to 
be applicable to some German phrases as well : 

Verstdndniss von signifies actuality, Versidndniss fur 
potentiality | Bin Gefiihl der Hilflosigkeit iiberwdltigte ihn: 
Er hatte kein Gefiihl fiir Anstand \ Er hat keinen Sinn 
fUr Maschinen (cf p. 116: sense for) | Ein feiner Mann 
hat fiir so was kein Geddchtniss. 

To the figurative meaning, conveyed by postposition 
we find a parallel in nach einetn gehen und einem nach- 
gehen: Sie ging ihm vorsichtig nach means secretly, unknown 
to him. Er war mir iiber = more than a match for me. 

On p. 1 8 were given some cases of the nominative after 
prep., German has the same phenomenon in: was fiir einer; 
although, of course, no modern speaker recognizes was fUr 
as a prepositional phrase. 

In Zeitungsdeutsch occur constructions like wegen Mord, 
wegen Bestechungsversuch; probably they are to be ex- 
plained in the same way as the similar cases pag. 18^). 

Die Aussage war vernichtend fiir Hellington is often 
branded as bad German. The phrase is parallel to French 



1) It is hardly possible to think of the old datival con- 
struction. 

The extra-grammatical construction is also found is Auch 
nannte er mich Lump (instead of Lumpen). In spite of gram- 
marians this construction is quite usual. 
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humiliant pour and the English phrases discussed on page 
79. Some German grammars distinguish between the said 
expression and Die Aussage vernichtete Hellington so that 
sjene Redeweise auf den Seelenzustand, diese auf die aus- 
sere Lebenslage sich beziehe.« 



ADDENDA. 



ad p. 13. It is equally possible to say a pail with water 
in it, and with water in \ a tray with a glass of water 
on it and with a glass of water on; only the addition of 
the pronoun is more careful. 

ad p. 18. To who is found in Lear V. 3, 248; Othello I. 
I. 52. Later editions often corrected such 'blunders' 

ad p. 26. about governs an adj. in: That is about right. 

under, governing an adj., is found in underhonest (Troilus 

n. 3. 134). 

ad p. 29. notwithstanding and pending are hardly collo- 
quial. 

ad p. 44. T had to explain how the books came in my 
room, emphasizes the idea that the books were there = 
happened to be there; into would suggest the idea how 
they were put in there. 

ad p. 46. parallel to home Hnto' is used in: 1 

Irene had only been into the room on rare occasions j 
This competitive daintiness had caused Somers in his Marl- 
borough days to be the first boy into white waistcoat in 
summer; cf over in: Men were over the baricades. 
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